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HATEVER 


policy before the war in matters 


may have been our 
of school expenditure, there is but one 
That 

the 
While 


sacrifices 


course that can be justified now. 


is universal co-operation toward 


maximum of true economy. 


others are making supreme 
for the general good, it will perhaps do 
me and you no harm to sacrifice a 
little of our time and energy to increase 
the available resources for carrying on 
necessary public work without adding 
to the burdens of the already heavily 
loaded taxpayer. A very material sav- 
ing of money, out of all proportion to 
the effort required, can be effected if 
librarians, teachers, and pupils will 
learn certain simple methods of pre- 
serving, cleaning, and rebinding books, 
and then do their bit, for a day or two, 
wherever they are, to offset the rising 
costs of paper, labor, and taxes. 

Book mending is not hard to learn 
nor to teach to others, though sur- 
prisingly few know anything about it. 
With the right method, even the worst 
books can be made presentable in a 
few minutes, and almost as sound as 
‘The whole of the work is within 
the ability of the more careful of the 
upper grade pupils, and a good share of 


it can even be done by the little tots. 


new. 
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good manual 


It is 


economy, good ethics, 





training, good 
and patriotism. 
But right materials and right methods 
little bad 


unquestionably better than none at all. 


are essential, for a work is 


300K COVERS 

The first step in the practical con- 
taken 
while the book is still new, to protect 
the 
stains and dirt. 


servation of books should be 


outside from wear and ward off 
Book covers of heavy 
paper are widely used, and they have 
done good service, but they cost con- 
siderable, are slow to put on; they hide 
the distinctive, attractive bindings that 
add so much to the charm of the book, 
rain- 
Decidedly better, in 
of floor 
painted over the whole outside of the 


book. 


and they are not proof against 


water and ink. 


every way, Is a coat varnish 


Varnish is soil-, germ-, ink-, and 


water-proof. It adds to, rather than 
detracts from the appearance of the 
book. An active beginner can cover 


one hundred books in an hour with a 
pint of varnish, which makes the cost 
in time and material considerably less 
than for the ready-made paper covers. 
Metuop OF VARNISHING Books 
The outfit for varnishing should in- 
clude a good 2)o- or 3-inch brush that 


will not shed bristles; a pan for varnish, 





6 


preferably with sides steep enough to 
hold the brush upright without touching 
the handle; a 


fastened across the top of the pan to 


string, wire, or stick 
drain the brush against; a little supply 
cloth for 


brushes 


of turpentine and a cleaning 


hands, and time 
after 


of light board or strips of heavy card- 


pan, every 


using; and one or more pieces 


board to serve as travs for carrying 


books from the work table 


\ arnished 


to the shelves or floors or desk tops, 


where they are to stand while drying. 


Varnishing a book eover is not 


essentially different from varnishing 


anything else, except that a beginner 
is likely to scrape his brush the wrong 
way over the edge and leave a brushful 
the 
But there is a best way, and a workei 


of varnish to trickle into pages. 
may as well practise from the start 
that 


cut down false motions to a minimum. 


method will be neat, quick, and 
Crrasp the book by the pages with the 
left hand hold it back up, 
Dip the brush half the length 
of the bristles, 
the 
provided for that 
the middle at the 


and hori- 
zontally. 
and scrape off running 
varnish on wire, or stick 


string, 
purpose. Start in 


top and draw the 


brush always downward or outward 
toward the outside edges and corners. 
As in painting anything else the varnish 
must be spread thinly and evenly and 
well brushed out with some pressure, 
or the varnish may exhibit a tendency 
to “crawl” or run. Be careful not to 
reverse the direction of the strokes or 
you are likely to scrape varnish inside 
the covers. When one side is done turn 
the wrist and paint the other side with- 


When 


the book is done, set the brush upright 


out setting down book or brush. 


against the side of the pan, and place 
the book, back up, on the tray, with the 
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covers slightly open so that it will not 


be likely to tip over. In handling 
while wet, place the fingers on each side 
of the the and lift 


without touching the varnish. 


pages near back, 


If trays enough can be provided, 


books ean be allowed to dry on them 


without rehandling; otherwise papers 


will need to be spread on shelves, 


floor, or desks and books transferred 


to them while drying. Books should 
remain undisturbed twenty-four hours 
or longer, then the edges where books 
rested should be wiped with a turpen- 
tine rag and the books stood upright 
in rows to get thoroughly dry without 
sticking. Books can be used in twenty- 


four hours if necessary, but will stick 
slightly if piled one upon another for a 
long period. 

This 


books. 


process is not limited to new 
but can be used to renovate the 


( Nd 


varnished 


covers of any books. books will 


probably need to be twice 
before they will look bright and glossy 


The 


even 


all over. wearing qualities of 


all covers, paper, are improved 


by this treatment, and the advantages 


a sanitary point of view are sell 


The the 


from 


evident. longer it is used, 


more favorable the user will be toward 


It. 


\IENDING 


Book 
books. 
A little 


wonders 


It is unwise to throw 
even those that look hopeless. 
skill 


toward putting them back into usable 
bad fon 


away 


and patience will do 


condition. Even when too 
repair themselves, old ones can be used 
to patch the rest. 

A complete book-mending outfit con- 
sists of a pair of long, sharp shears; a 
supply of cheese cloth for “backing” 
and for wash cloths; a supply of dress 


lining or heavy crafts paper for patches 
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ready-made book covers, new or old, 
a large 
tooth 
a pickle 


work up well for this purpose 

can of the best liquid glue; a 
brush for spreading the glue; 
bottle or 
rafha 


for soaking brush: 
thread: 


glue 


other jar 


needles: white coarse 


coarse sandpaper for removing 
and fine sandpaper for removing ink 
spots; a rubber eraser for pencil marks; 
and a supply of transparent, gummed 
mending tissue sold by all school supply 


Mucilage 


are useless for 


houses. and library paste 


book mending, and 
gummed cloth even worse than that. 


The first step in the repair campaign 


is to have pupils look over books, 
arrange loose pages in their proper 
order, straighten out folds ‘and “dog 


ears,’ however small, paste little pieces 


of transparent mending tissue on all 


tears across print, and erase pencil and 
whenever it can be done 


ink marks 


without injury. Missing pages should 


be located, and a strip of paper in- 
serted with the number of the missing 
page protruding so that it can be seen 
at a the old 


books will used to supply 


glance. One or two of 
have to be 
missing parts of others, and the paper 
strips show readily which ones can be 
used to the best advantage. Pages 
torn out of the binding should not be 
stuck in with transparent paper. In 
needs to be 
the 


out of a 


most cases the difficulty 


remedied by rebinding. In few 


cases where pages are torn 
binding otherwise perfectly sound, the 
torn page can be drawn across the glue 
brush, glue 


adhering will hold the page more firmly 


and the tiny thread of 
and neatly than adhesive paper could 
do. 
THe Two 
The 


worn book will depend somewhat on 


KINDS OF BINDING 


method of repairing a badly 


the Wil it is bound. School books are 


of two general types sewed bindings 
and stitched. Notice that stitching 
and sewing are not synonymous when 
applied to book-binding. Both sewed 


and stitched books consist of a numbe1 


of pamphlets or “signatures’’ sewed 


attached to a piece of 


the 
that, 


together and 


cloth, which in turn is glued to 
The difference is 


folded 


is sewed separately through the middle 


board covers. 


in sewed books, each signature 
of its fold, then glued to one strip of 
cloth: 


the signatures are 


while in the stitched books, all 
piled up, with two 
strips of cloth, one on each side of the 
the fastened togethe 


pile, and whole 


with one line of heavy cord or wire 


stitching, a quarter inch or so from the 
edge of the folds. Sewed books open 
readily and lie open at any place, but 
stitched books are firm and unyielding. 

As the stitched book wears out, the 


cloth strips separate from the board 


covers; the stitching ravels from top 
to bottom; the cloth covering frays out 
at the back and corners. As a sewed 
book wears out, the signatures come 
loose from the cloth backing, or the back- 
ing from the boards; signatures tear 


apart into separate pages, and the cloth 
covering gets more or less dilapidated. 

Let 
kinds, 


us mend a bad sample of both 
the 


book-mending 


problems of 
self 
a stitched book 


and simplet 


will be evident. 
Here is an old primer 
in the last stages of dilapidation. One 
off, 
thread of the covering. 


cover is the other hanging by a 
Except for a 
couple of loose stitches, the pages have 
separated from one another and from 
the cloth strips. The book looks hope- 
less, perhaps, but a little practice will 
enable one to restore a dozen or more 


of these an hour. 








MENDING A STITCHED Book 
The first 


stitching. 


the 
Put six or eight strands of 


step is to replace 


thread through a blunt pointed raffia 


needle. Bind the cloth = strips and 
pages firmly together by pushing the 
needle through the holes previously 


made by the stitching machine, and 
tving the thread as shown in the dia- 
gram. It is important to push the 
needle from the front through to the 
back, not the reverse, as the needle 
goes through readily only in one 


direction. If the book is badly worn, 
more than the one stitch is necessary. 
In this case, use two needles, one at 
each end of the thread, and sew and 
tie as many stitches as necessary. 
When the stitching has been replaced, 
the cloth strips should be glued to the 
board covers, the glue being applied 
to the stiff board surface rather than 
to the cloth. When 


pressed and thoroughly rubbed with 


flexible tightly 
a damp cloth, the book is sound except 
for the loose and torn cloth covering. 
The directions for mending this will be 
the same whether the book is stitched 
or sewed. Have a rectangular patch 
of cloth or paper cut wide enough to 
cover the back of the book, with an 
inch or so on each side to lap under the 
cloth covering. Peel the covering back 
the little 
than far enough to let the patch fit in. 


from board covers a more 
Use the scissors at the edge if necessary. 
Now learn to put on the glue so that 
there will be plenty where it is needed 
a minimum on the outside of the 
Bend 


the loose covering back and brush glue 


and 
finished book and on the fingers. 


over the exposed portion of boards and 
back. Replace the covering and rub 
down thoroughly. Before the glue has 


had time to set at all, peel the covering 
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The 
parts so that the patch can be inserted, 
the 

moist 


covers all 


off again. glue now 


whole rubbed smoothly with a 


cloth, and 


firm patch, almost as good as new. 


the result is a neat, 
A stitched book that shows signs of 
that is. still 
be strengthened with very 


loosening, or even one 


sound ean 
little trouble by running a needle and 
thread through the holes made by the 
stitching without taking the book to 
pieces. Open the front cover and put 
the needle through a hole near the edge 
Bend back the opposite 
the 


the opposite end of the thread have 


of the pages. 


cover and draw needle out. On 


another needle. Sew this through the 
cloth covering as nearly as_ possible 
in line with the stitch hole 
the book. Do the same with the first 
needle through the back The 
thread now runs into the book from the 


through 
cover. 


By running 
the 
next stitch hole, passing one end through 
the 
knot to the other end a firm stitch has 


front and out at the back. 
both ends back into the hinge at 


hole and tying it with a square 


been provided that will prevent any 


future ravelling as long as thread and 
knot hold. <A bit of glue on the stitch 
and knot is an added protection. 


MENDING A SEWED Book 


Now let us one of the large, 


as a history, for example 


try 
sewed books, 

where the contents have come loose 
the 
signatures have been torn into separate 


from binding and many of the 
pages. 

The first step is to peel the whole 
book separate from the cover. If the 
cloth the 


process, and is still firmly glued to 


binding is not spoiled in 
the board covers, it is only necessary 


to smooth off the rough glue from it 
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Outfit for varnishing 








horizontally 
Place book, back 
yy, a rN tray. 
A —, 


Stitched book bee 
fore mending 






















Push needle through 
holes alreacy made by the 
stitching machine 






Peel the covering sound book strength- 
back from the board ened without taking 
covers a little more than far book to pieces. 


~ — fit in 


— 


Apply glue New backing added 






\ 


Sandrarer the 
back 





~<a 
Hold took- by 
pages,back up 


aD Sho 


——sr 
Draw 
trush down- 


ward and tuteard 


Cross section of a 
"sewed" book 


_—_——— 
"Stitched" 


Kv 





book 





Tie the thread 
as shorn in the 
diagram 


Me, 


Tewed bobk be- 
fore nding 


a 


Final step 





DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR THE REPAIRING OF BOOKS AS 
MR. FRANK M. RICH, PATERSON, N. J. 








with a folded strip of sandpaper, and 
glue the book back into it when the 
book is made ready. 





If the backing is first scoring the ] 











stripped loose fr 







DESCRIBED BY 





torn or weak, however, it will need to be 


om the board covers, 
yaper lining at the edge 
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of the cloth with the 


scissors so that it will tear off neatly. 


the point of 


The pages of the coverless book are 
the 


Sand- 


now jogged absolutely even, and 


back thoroughly sandpapered. 
papering takes off the roughness of the 
old glue, and enables the new glue to 
penetrate to the loose pages and find a 
solid surface to stick to. 

Jog the pages absolutely even again 
and cover the back with glue, rubbing 
it well in with a toothbrush. 

If a new backing has to be used, cut 
it the the old Place it 
evenly on the glued surface, and rub 
cloth. 


size of one. 


down thoroughly with a moist 
Spread olue on the board covers where 
the old backing was peeled off. Lay 
the book into the covers, bringing the 
edge of the pages into perfect alignment 
with the edge of the paper cover lining. 
Put 
fully in place on the cloth backing and 


the glued edge of the cover care- 


rub the whole back firmly and thorough- 
that 
shape and remains so till the glue is 


ly. see the book is perfect in 


thoroughly dry ; 


Unpboinc Bap WorK 
By far the difficult 


bookmending is that of undoing the 


most task in 


bad work of others—the fruits of those 
repair epidemics, when in the joy of 
approaching vacation, some teacher 
with confirmed optimism and a liberal 
supply of library paste, gummed paper, 
gummed cloth, and patent binders has 
turned a bevy of excited children loose 
the the 


rection to “ fix’’ them. 


upon books with laconic di- 


After an experience of several years 
in rebinding thousands of 
text 


worn out 


books, the writer gives it as his 


unqualified opinion that gummed tape, 
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tissue, paste, and mucilage are worse 
than useless on book bindings. Nothing 


The 


to mend tears 


but the strongest glue will hold. 
tissue has but one use 
across the print, not pages torn out of 
the binding. The patent tape binders 


look interesting, and it seems a pity 


to say anything against an article 
manufactured for so laudable a purpose ; 
but, alas, there is no way of uniting 
the contents of a book by sticking some- 
thing to the outside. 
Even when binders, paste, mucilage, 
tape, tissue, and flour gravy have been 
made to do their worst, the case is still 
The first 


is to undo as much of the old work as 


not entirely hopeless. thing 
possible without tearing the pages too 
badly. that 


stuck would 


Pages are very. tightly 


together better not be 
disturbed, even though badly out of 


alignment; but tape, ete., should be 


removed. Take off the cover and jog 
Then 
block 


or crayon box turned bottom up, and 


up the pages as well as possible. 


place the uncovered book on a 


with the top of the box for a straight 
edge, prepare to file off the protruding 
edges with a coarse file or wood rasp. 
Holding the book and box-cover firmly, 
make the edges clean and uniform, when 
the book is ready for rebinding. 
Perhaps some of the directions given 
first 
and 


here sound involved on reading, 
the books in 
hand the work will be found very simple. 


but with materials 


When one reflects that professional re- 


binders charge twenty-five to thirty 
cents for rebinding and that books 
bound at home will outwear trade 


bound books in many cases, a person’s 
contribution of a few hours spent in 
saving books is no mean contribution 


to the good of the system. 
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Home Economics 


FLORENCE 


OW many, many fruit closets are 


H 


jelly, cans of luscious fruit, 


filled to overflowing with jars of 
and vege- 
tables never in such generous quantities 
This food 


coming use is undoubtedly the imme- 


before! conserving of for 


diate, the most imperative duty at the 
present time—not a particle of food to 


not a vegetable to remain 


Such 


be wasted, 


unecared for. work may be a 


dreaded duty, something done without 
pleasure, or it may be opposite, a joy, 
Which it shall be is determined 
by the skill and personality of the doer, 


an art. 


principally. 
Art 
all living and is what the art depart- 


should be, rightfully, a part of 


ment in our schools must furnish or 


fail in maximum efficiency; miss its 
opportunity to make beauty and orderly 
arrangement a daily, living, vital part, 
and so constantly practised as to be- 
come instinctive, inseparable from the 
individual. All know 
this 


quality, and to whom it seems impos- 


a few persons 


who possess much-to-be-desired 
sible to do anything not excellent. 
But 


brought nearer realization for the ma- 


how is such a condition to be 
jority? 

In a home where I was being enter- 
tained, the hostess invited me to see the 
basement. To its efficiency she had 
given considerable thought—as much 


as to any room in the home, and ex- 


hibited it with as much delight. The 
basement was rather dark,—the electric 
light was turned on, the door of a 


then such a glory 
of brilliant color burst forth as to cause 
an involuntary exclamation of surprise 


cabinet was opened 


a 


s Art Expression 
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PLATE I ARRANGING A CABINET OF THE WORK 

OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, PALO ALTO, CAL., UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF MISS JOHNSON 





and admiration from those looking on. 
The first impression was of magnificent 
jewels, larger and more wondrous than 
any ever before seen, and the gorgeous- 
ness of color was enhanced by the sur- 
rounding gray cement walls. The seem- 
ing rubies, amethysts, pearls, topazes, 
outrivaled in color a Titian or a Rubens, 
anything ever put on canvas. 

The whole array was decoratively 
arranged; the same principles of design 
that 
composing his picture. 


were observed an artist uses in 
Its superiority 
by reason of systematic, orderly placing 
was in marked contrast to the too often 
confused, jumbled, merely storing away 
of canned fruits. 

In a cabinet nearby was a very differ- 
ent display but one just as attractive 
in appearance. It was of canned vege- 


tables. The delicate, tender green of 
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PLATE II 
DIRECTION OF MISS CHRISTINE JOHNSON 


the peas, the red of the beets, the soft 
colors of various other vegetables brought 
to mind a 


Corot landscape of early 


spring—the same silvery, grayish greens, 
soft neutral tones, and the note of dull 
red so characteristic of all Corot’s 
paintings. 
that 


not accidental. 


One could see at a glance 
the charming arrangement was 

Joy in the doing of the lesser things 
of which life is so largely made up, and 
a justifiable pride in the result, is an 
ideal to be brought to the pupils in our 
schools, for they are the future home- 
keepers of America. 

On the working together of the art 
and home economics departments de- 
pends to an undreamed-of measure the 
the American 
Art cannot be ignored in all the lesser 


art feeling of people. 
phases of living and be expected to 
suddenly blossom out gloriously into a 
nation producing art to any extent, or 


into a people who have art appreciation. 
A great 


national art must be demo- 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES CANNED BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, SAN JOSE, CAL 
HEAD OF THI 


, UNDER THE 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS. 


cratic, and inseparable from the daily 
life of the people. 

THe Artistic ARRANGEMENT OF 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


To contemplate the successful work 
of one’s own hands is always a pleasure. 
If to the joy of creation can be added the 
delight of artistic effect, the pleasure 
is doubled. 

Every housewife feels a justifiable 
pride if she can conserve for winter use 
the abundance of summer gardens and 
orchards. There is a joy in the mere 
handling and storing of well preserved 
fruits and vegetables. They represent 
a provision for the future in food * ready 
to eat”? that can at a moment’s notice 
add freshness and variety to a meal 
otherwise insipid and 

But realize 
the possibility for artistic effect in the 
They 

the 
darkest part of the cellar, and though 


unpalatable. 
most housewives do not 


arrangement of these products. 
usually are huddled together in 
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PLATE Ill. AT 
FOR ITSELF. 


THE 
AT THE 


LEFT) 
RIGHT 


NO ORDERLY 
IN SHAPE 


there is a pleasure in seeing the quantity 
represented, it ends there. 

A pantry is much more accessible 
than a cellar, and it is usually cool. 
A cabinet with wooden doors, placed 
in a pantry, would afford an excellent 
place for storing vegetables in a “cool 
dark place”? where there would, how- 
ever, be enough light so that whenever 
the cabinet opened the 


treasures inside could be seen and en- 


door was 


joyed. The shelves could be placed 


ARRANGEMENT 
THE WORK OF ONE HOUSEWIFE ARRANGED TO BEST EXHIBIT VARIETY 
AND 


WAS ATTEMPTED. THE RESULT SPEAKS 


COLOR 


at intervals to allow graded 


sizes of jars and in storing them the 
girl would enjoy assembling together 


proper 


jars of the same size and shape con- 


She would 
consider the colors, different from those 
of fresh articles, yet often as beautiful. 


taining the same products. 


Dull greens and greenish yellows are 
massed together in the lower part of 
the cabinet, in Plate IV. On the next 
shelf in that plate are arranged the 
tawny yellows and browns of peaches, 
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PLATE IV. ENOUGH CANNED PRODUCTS FOR A FAMILY OF 
ON PANTRY 


the dull purples and reds of plums and 
Cherries are brighter red, and 
this 
Above them is a shelf of ivory white 


berries. 
lighten the center of section. 
pears, their even size and careful pack- 
ing plainly seen through the glass jars. 
Still higher are 


rich 


the tomatoes, a whole 


section of Venetian red, which 
makes the color harmony complete. 
It is only recently that educators 


have grasped the possibilities of in- 


rWO WHICH HAVE BEEN WELI 
SHELVES 


ARRANGED 


dividual adaptation of school problems 
to the 
pupils. 


homes represented by their 


Problem after problem _pre- 
sents itself as possible when once a 
teacher attempts to bring home to each 
pupil the artistic possibilities in his own 
environment. All over the country, 
high schools of any size have depart- 
ments both of art and home economics, 

but the teachers of these subjects 


are only beginning to grasp the great 
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possibilities for interesting co-ordina- 
tion and practical application repre- 
sented by these subjects so closely 
connected to the vital interests of all 
home makers. If every pupil in our 
schools were taught to study the various 
parts of his own home and to make 
free application therein of theories as 
fast as they are learned in school, it 
would be safe to predict a speedy 
remedy for the ugly and uninteresting 
homes that make up large sections of 
our American cities. 

There are any number of home 
activities that might be made the sub- 
ject of a series of lessons in the school 
art classes. 

This question of fruit and ‘vegetable 
cabinets could be a practical problem 
both art 


taught. In 


in any school where and 


cooking are these days 


when conservation is the ery, almost 
every school has its own store of canned 
The art 
the cooking laboratory during a vacant 


They could 


products. classes could visit 


period. clear a cabinet 
and artistically arrange the contents. 


A real live lesson in perspective would 





1d 
be incidental, as they sketched their 


arrangement, and another live lesson 


in color would be gained through their 
The 


in the consideration of 


color notes. next lesson would 
similar 
the 
fruit and vegetables just as they were 


A final 


lesson, considering sketches and color 


consist 


sketches made by the pupils of 
found in the individual homes. 


notes or re-arranged home cabinets, 


would fix forever in the minds of these 
pupils the valuable truth that every 


humble task accomplished by hands 
can show the influence of mind and 
heart. Such lessons give an aesthetic 


touch to what young minds are too apt 


to consider sordid and uninteresting 
work. 

They center the interest in the homes 
where it belongs, and at the same time 
ally local activities and achievements 
to the larger interests of the outside 
world, by applying in specific cases 


established rules of order and beauty. 


CHARLOTTE A. Morton, 


Head of Household Arts Dept., 


State Normal, San Jose, Cal. 
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Are You an Assyrian? 


PEDRO J. 


LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


HE Assyrians were 

History 
tion in the fine arts they were failures 
De- 


sculpture 


copy-cats. 
proves that. As a na- 


considering their opportunities. 


fective designs—inferior 


they are dismissed by art historians 
with a wave of the hand and the state- 
that 


advanced 


descended rather 
that of 
whom they endeavored 
that’s 


the weak part of individuals, and when 


ment their art 


than from their 
predecessors, 
to copy and improve. Copying 
a nation reverts to it, its artistic days 


are numbered. Of course, the Assy- 
rians spent many years in sharpening 
and conquering their 


their swords 


neighbors; and when it seemed neces- 
sary to prove to the world that they 
were not barbarians but were also up 
in culture, they simply plucked their 
art from the Egyptians, “doctored” 
it up with what they considered im- 


provements, and let it go at that. I 
can just imagine an Assyrian war lord 


clock- 


spring curl in his beard and ordered 


smiling while he put another 
more lotus pineapples and anatomically 
added to the 
Pretty cute! But then, 
other nations re- 


exaggerated animals 
temple walls. 
there are modern 
peating history and repeating its errors. 
You don’t have to scour through your 
geography far to find a nation that has 
been very busy putting its sword in 
good shape, and camouflaging its real 
ideals by picking up art on the run, 
and foisting it on the world as its own 


original design, supreme because of 
its great national intellect! And like 





the with the 


beard, he has stolen it from primitive 


Assyrian clock-spring 


sources—from Coptic ornament—from 


Rhodian sources—from Pompeian fres- 
coes, added a few clock-spring curves 
to fill in the spaces and let it go at that. 
And sad to say, this sort of design has 
swallowed by American 


been many 


teachers—bait, hook, line, and sinker; 


and American material and design is 
still on crutches. 

One would think, to see the work pro- 
duced in certain localities, that design 
consisted only of making birds with 


flowers for tails, and animals with 


sprained necks looking at saw-edged 


flowers, all produced in_ hysterical 


colors. No wonder French artists have 
proclaimed that certain futuristic art 
movements were a sequence and fore- 
runner to the war and have swept such 
atrocious art trends out of their country 

and it’s high time that the American 
art teacher does the same, has a school 
cleaning, and starts the new term with 
a decision to teach design based upon 
American motifs for America’s needs. 
And too, the fine arts should be reno- 
vated. Let us have sufficient backbone 
to recognize the fallacy of the futuristic 
art trend which left its fast disappearing 
the 
If Matisse, Gaughin, Cezanne, 


art trail across continent’s art 
schools. 
and other artists secured certain results 
by their own individual ways of ap- 
plying paint, why should we try to 
make thousands of imitative auto- 


matons of our students and _ insist 


that they become second-rate imitators 
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of a method poor enough at its best. 
Only when the American art teacher 
dares to assert individuality and en- 
courages it in the student, instead of 
following every whim and fancy of 
faddistic art techniques, will art instruc- 
the 
sponsorship that we hope for. 


and 


Such 


tion merit national respect 


recognition can only come when we 


cease being copy-cats. For of what 
value will the mere copying of some 
other nation’s methods, which have 


been copied by them, be to the develop- 
ment of American design and industry. 


Here we have distinctive flora and 


fauna, different ideals and customs, a 


different environment—all waiting for 
some one to develop a_ distinctive 


American design. If we must 


from primitive sources, let us not allow 


copy 


someone else to digest it for us, but let 
us go to our own continent’s primitive 
design—the Aztecs, the Peruvians, the 
American Indians, 


to merely copy it, but 


and not be content 
endeavor to 
learn from it, simplicity of treatment, 


sincerity of adaptation; or else, we 
lose the real purpose of our reference 
to primitive material. 

The need of good American design 
is very great, and how important that, 
at this time when there is a welcome 
to it by the industries, it be started 
track. It 
great deal better for history in the 


on the right will sound a 
future to record that American design 
during the twentieth century develop- 
ed an original trend, than for it to be 
that the 


the German 


recorded American schools 


and Austrian 


imitated 
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motifs which were inferior plagiarisms 
this 
the American designer was similar to 


from earlier sources, and that in 


the Assyrian. 

I confess that I fell as a victim to the 
German and Austrian influence. Cork- 
screw trees and button-eyed birds with 
octupus-like tails were my _ hobby. 
I had at my pencil point’s command a 
wonderful-to-behold = men- 


weird and 


agerie of creatures and a_ botanical 
growth that out-Burbanked Burbank. 
An artist admired my 
results kindred 


her 


who greatly 
considered me a 
eall 


There was a glint in her 


and 


spirit asked me to and see 
productions. 
that I 


enthusiasm. 


mistook for the light of 
When I called 


the work with its riot of color (riot is 


eye 


and saw 


and 


tall 


right) and line 
lack of 


thinking. 


disharmony of 
restfulness, I did some 

When I noted the nervousness of mine 
hostess, her questions as to whether 
I didn’t think this color was delicious, 


de- 


some trends of design are 


or that design “so enervating,”’ | 
cided that 
equal to “cocaine and opium”; en- 
ervating possibly, but how deadly in 
their final results. If ornament is one 
of the 


gratified by means of the eye, let us 


mind’s necessities, which is 


ornament brings 
to the American 
that there may be less nervous glints 


see that our peace 


and repose home, 
in our eyes, that we will not nervously 
follow every design fad and fancy and 
that we will be Americans and produce 
an American design; for who wants to 
be an Assyrian anyhow? 


Character is influenced by art education. Our sur- 


roundings affect our dispositions. 


fa ught to choose 


Wise ly, we 


childre h will be the victims of our own bad taste. 


Except we be 


and our childre n’s 
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HAT English occupies the most 

important place in the curriculum 
of the elementary school has long been 
acknowledged. On every hand edu- 
cators agree that children should be 
taught to interpret, to speak, and to 
write the English language correctly. 
Perhaps no one phase of our English 
course contributes more to this end 
than the study of pictures. 

Children love pictures as they love 
stories; they love to look at them, to 
hear about them, and to tell about 
them. Since this love of pictures is a 
common trait of childhood, why not 
give them pictures—and give them good 
pictures? For, from the constant asso- 
ciation with the works of the best 
artists, children secure a distinct cul- 
tural training, which properly directed 
and nourished enriches the mind and 
deepens the emotions. Besides, since 
this love of pictures promotes the 
sympathy and companionship not only 
of the children but of the child and the 
grown-up, why not seize the opportunity 
to strengthen and to extend the social 
feeling? For, even the study of pictures 
may exert a decided socializing influence. 

These forces, together with the ever- 
present English, both oral and written, 
make every picture lesson valuable. 
For this reason, a very definite time 
and place in the elementary school is 
devoted to picture study. 

In order to make the work progres- 
sive as well as definite, it has seemed 
desirable to stress the pictures of certain 
artists in particular grades, thereby 
insuring the children who complete 











Picture Study in the Elementary Schools 


GRACE DAUGHERTY 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


the course some knowledge and _ inti- 
macy with the works of a few of the 
master artists. To select well known 
artists and place them properly, neces- 
sitated many meetings of a committee 
composed of teachers representing each 
grade. The work involving the choice 
of artists of different schools, the choice 
of artists whose pictures differed and 
whose pictures were reproduced for 
school use, presented only some of the 
perplexing difficulties. Finally this com- 
mittee chose the following artists: 

1B Sir Joshua Reynolds (British) 

1A Sir Edwin Landseer (British) 

2B Murillo (Spanish) 

2A Troyan (French) 

3B Van Dyck (Flemish) 

3A Rosa Bonheur (French) 

4B Millet (French) 

4A Guido Reni (Italian) 

5B Corot (French) 

5A Hofmann (German) 

6B Abbey (American) 

6A Raphael (Italian) 

7B Leonardo Da Vinci (Italian) 

7A Titian (Italian) 

8B Michelangelo (Italian) 

8A Rembrandt (Dutch) 

Pictures by these artists formed a 
working basis for the course in picture 
study. The complete course together 
with the materials and methods used 
will be considered later. 

However, there still remained the 
task of unifying and motivating the 
work. With this in mind the Lake- 
wood Art League was formed. The 
constitution which was drawn up by 
Supt. C. P. Lynch, and which fully 
explains the plan and purpose of the 
organization, follows: 
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THE PLEDGE OF THE LAKEWOOD ART LEAGUE. THE ORIGINAL WAS PRINTED IN COLOR, A RED AND 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


LAKEWoopD PusBLic ScHooLt Art LEAGUE 


Article I 


League 


The shall be 
Lakewood Public School Art League.” 


Article I] 
The object of the League shall be to arouse in 


“The 


name of the 


the pupils, teachers, and friends of the Lake- 
wood Public Schools an interest and pride in 
making and keeping our school buildings and 
grounds beautiful by placing upon the walls 
and in the halls such works of art, and by 
beautifying and care of 


encouraging such 


school grounds, as shall tend to make per- 
manent a sense of enjoyment and appreciation 


of the best art in all its forms. 


Article IIl 
There shall be formed in each building a 
branch of the Art League which shall bear the 
name of the building 


Article IV 

The management of each branch shall be 
in the hands of an Executive Board, chosen 
at a meeting held on the third Monday in 
September, composed of the Principal of the 
School, two teachers, chosen by the Principal 
and teachers of the building, one boy and one 
girl chosen from the eighth grade by the pupils. 

The Executive Board after its election, shall 
choose its own officers: President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the 
uses to which all funds are put and make 
report of the same at the annual meeting held 
The approval 
of a two-thirds vote of the Executive Board 
shall be 


work of art by any chapter of the League. 
Article V 


There shall be formed in each room of each 


on the second Monday in June. 


necessary for the selection of any 


building a Chapter of the Art League which 
shall bear the name of the artist chosen for 
the grade, and a representative work of art 
by this artist shall be given the place of honor 


in the room bearing the artist’s name. 
Article VI 
Each Chapter shall elect by ballot, on the 
last Monday of 
officers for the ensuing year, as follows: A 
Vice-President, a 


September of each year, 


tecording 


President, a 





21 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a 
Treasurer 
The Corresponding Secretary of each Chap- 
ter shall collect all dues from members of the 
League in the room, keep an account of same 
and turn them over to the Chapter Treasurer 
before the fifteenth of the month. Whatever 
funds the Chapter 
Treasurer at the close of the year in June shall 


remain in the hands of 


be paid over to the treasurer of the Executive 
Board, fund shall 
credit of the Chapter 

Article Vil 


An auditing Committee 


and such stand to the 


consisting of the 
room teacher and two pupils shall be appointed 
in May to audit the records of the seer tary 
make 
Annual Meeting of each Chapter held on the 


and treasurer and shall report at the 


first Monday in June. 


Article VIII 
The membership fee shall be twenty-five 
cents and each member shall be entitled to 


the official membership badge. 


Article 1X 

The membership dues shall not be less than 
one cent nor more than five cents each month 
of the school year. (September to June in- 
clusive.) There shall be two classes of mem- 
First, Active 
the school who pay all monthly dues. 


bers: Pupils and Teachers of 
Second, 
Associate—former pupils or friends of the 
school who pay one dollar or more per year 

The head of Apollo shall be the official 


designation of membership in the League 


this gold- 
the letters 
On account of the present 


A committee also chose 
plated insignia 


L. A. L. 


necessity for thrift this badge has been 


bearing 


replaced by an inexpensive button 
with the letters, L. A. L. 

The Superintendent formed a pledge 
forth the the 
This creed hangs on the walls 


only. 


which sets ideals of 
L. A. L. 
of every schoolroom. (See page oppo- 
site.) Thechildrenmemorize the pledge. 
Then, too, it might be interesting to 
know that the border of the pledge was 
the result of a 


the Applied Art 


contest conducted in 


Department of the 
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High School, directed by Miss H. E. 


Hewes, and that the reproduction of 
the border, together with the work of 


printing and framing the pledge was 
all done in the printing department. 

Through the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations the community has shown its 
co-operation and appreciation of the 
work by presenting beautiful pictures 
to the schools as wellasby buying pianos, 
stereoscopes, victrolas and records for 
them. In this way several buildings 


have added to their fine collection of 
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pictures: McKinley School, Frieze of 
the Prophets, Student at the Window, 
and a portrait of McKinley; Garfield 
School, Capitol of Washington; Frank- 
lin School, Hour of the Angelus, Castle 
of the Maidens; 
ceived a beautiful copy of Hofmann’s 
Christ the Doctors, the 
Slovak Political Society, at which time 


Harrison School re- 


and from 
an appropriate program was given. 

We trust that is but the beginning 
of the good to come from the organi- 
zation. 


Manual Training Projects for 


Elementary Grades 


EDWARD F. WORST 


Supervisor of Elementary Manual Training, Chicago, Ill 


INTRODUCTION 

HE series of articles to appear in 

the ScHooL Arts MaGa7INE will 

be presented to act as a guide to manual 
training teachers who believe that the 
object of education is the development 
of the child morally and 
rather than the acquisition of 


mentally, 
skill, 
which so often is made the dominant 
Not that 
the training to acquire skill should be 
neglected, but it should not be fostered 
at the of the child’s 
understanding of nature and nature’s 


feature in manual training. 


expense broad 
laws. 

No set of 
manual 


the 
any 


models can express 


training idea, nor can 


definite course of work be applicable 
to all the diverse conditions to be met 


with in one city, or even in one school; 
the 
arranged merely as a basis from which 
to work. 


consequently, exercises will be 





The fact that a variety of materials 
will be used aids in bringing the work 
into closer relation with that of the 
grade teacher. 

This relationship tends to instill life 
into the work of the shop, which should 
be considered as a school laboratory 
where the work of the classroom is to 
be more fully developed. 

The emphasis which will be placed 
on the combination of materials gives 
a broader view of the subject of manual 
training. It broadens the child’s hori- 
zon so that he is capable of appreciating 
the than the 
commonplace problems so often im- 


unusual rather more 
posed on pupils of manual training. 
The problems to be suggested will be 
presented in that the 
trained teacher will have no difficulty 
The 


omitted 


such a way 
to understand their construction. 
fact much 
gives the teacher an opportunity to 


that so detail is 
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FIG. 1. Working drawings for the making of stationery holders and of a tabouret. 
Designs to be sawn out with Coping Saw. 
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ABOVE FOUR COMPLETED STATIONERY 


HOLDERS AT THE RIGHT THE 


FINISHED TABOURET 
present the detailed operations in his 
own way, thus making the work more 
individual. 
STATIONERY HOLDERS 
The stationery holders as shown in Fig. 
2 are most attractive and simple in con- 
struction. Any one of these exercises, 
gives good practice in constructions 
involving the use of the butt joint. 
In Fig. 2 the front and back pieces are 
nailed and glued to the bottom cross 
piece, the heads of the nails being sunk 
the holes filled filler. The 


exercise offers excellent oppor- 


and with 
most 
tunity for applied design. In this case 
the spaces which may be stencilled are 
the 


design should be outlined with a sloyd 


cut away. If stenciling is used 


knife. This not only outlines the 
design but also prevents the color from 
spreading. Two different colors of 
stain may be used, or one stain may 
be used either on the design or the 
background, leaving the part not 
stained, natural. Any paint, cut in 


benzine or turpentine may be used 
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When cut as 


becomes a 


in stenciling. above 


described, it stain instead 
of a paint which destroys the grain of 
the wood. Fig. 1 shows the working 
drawings. 
THE TABOURET 

The tabouret shown in Fig. 2 
made from the working drawing shown 
in Fig. 1. It 


in the 


was 


is designed to be made 
the 
no new joints or 


seventh grade since con- 


struction involves 
operations that are beyond the capa- 
bilities of the average seventh-grade 
boy. 

The only new process in the making 
that he 
ready had, is the gluing up of the two 


of this tabouret, has not al- 
or three pieces of stock that form the 
top. The gluing up of the top would 
perhaps be the best operation to do 
first, for it is the only difficult one in the 
It might 
also be a good plan to have the boy 


construction of this tabouret. 


dowel the joints of this top piece with 
two or three 34” dowel pins; since it 


is his first attempt, he may not make 
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FIG. 3. 
Worst, Supervisor of Elementary Manual Training, Chicago, Illinois 
directions for making the tabouret. 


Some suggestive designs for making of tabouret legs, 


>= 


-” 
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as worked out by 





Edward F. 


See text for complete 
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the joints as well as they might be made, 


and the dowels will prevent the top 


from coming apart later. 

He may next make the four legs which 
will not be very difficult, the stock being 
Then 


required. 


three-eighths of an inch thick. 
the next 
There is nothing about these that the 


cTOSS pieces are 
boy has not already had, for he made 
half lap joints while in the sixth grade. 

The 


which 


broad or upper cross pieces, 
of the 


single piece as shown in the drawing, 


may be made instead 
may now be screwed to the top with 
1144” No. 8 flat-head screws into right 


position. 


The legs are now screwed to the 
lower cross pieces with L” No. 6 round 
head blued screws. The lower CTOSS 
piece may be made face up instead of 
edge up. This would prevent any 
warping that might occur in the legs, 
but would weaken the construction. 


This is a very attractive as well as a 
useful piece of furniture when finished, 
since it may be used as a bed stand, a 
table, The 
dimensions of the tabouret all of 


tea or a_ plant stand. 
suit 
these purposes. 


If 


is required use only three legs instead 


a tabouret of smaller dimensions 


of four, making the shape of the top 


THE WORKS OF 
UNLESS OUR EYES 
SEE HIDDEN IN THE 
WHICH ANIMATES I 


* * 


GOD 


* 


WHOEVER YEARNS 
BECAUSE 
SHALL 
IN 


oY 


CATCH 


EVERY EARTHLY 


HIS HEART 
4 GLIMPSE 
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shelt instead of 


octagon, the shelf to take the place of 


and a hexagon an 
the lower cross pieces, as shown in the 
The height may be left the 
same, the top be over 
12” The of the 


smaller stand may be the same as the 


drawing. 


but need not 


square. construction 
larger one, or may be changed to suit 
the pupil’s capabilities. 

Few problems lend themselves more 
naturally to the applied arts than the 
The 


but fail so often to make application 


tabouret. pupils study design, 
of what they get to problems of the shop. 
in- 
These 


they may be 


Fig. 3 shows a number of most 
teresting designs for tabourets. 


be 


stenciled in color, as was suggested for 


may sawed out or 
the stationery holders in Fig. 2. 

When designing, use paper and scis- 
the 


paper into various designs, 


sors freely. Through cutting of 
the pupil 
gets a most excellent idea of the surface 
After the cut- 


ting, a careful design should be drawn. 


covered by his design. 


The drawing is transferred by means 
of carbon paper. 
training 


of manual 


introduce 


teacher 
to 


Every 


should aim much 


as 
applied art into his shop problems as 
possible, taking care that what is used 


is good art. 


ARE FAIR FOR NAUGHT 
ARE SEEING, 

THING THE THOUGHT 
TS BEING 


) SEE ARIGHT 
TENDER, 

OF HEAVENLY 
SPLENDOR 


Is 


Seegmiller 
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Elementary Art Education 


ROYAL B. 


FARNUM 


Albany, New York 


Our Po.icy 


A‘ the outset it is well to establish 
a more or less definite policy 
with regard to the work of this depart- 
ment for the coming year. That policy 
is based upon the universal law that all 
things beautiful are ordered by some 
underlying and fundamental principal. 
All problems discussed in this section 
seek, 
clearly as may be the principles guiding 
them. They will 
from such standpoints as, tool process, 


will therefore, to set forth as 


not be presented 
material, industry, the seasons, holi- 
days, commerce, etc., primarily, but 
rather from a point of view, sound upon 
every occasion and basic always. 

This policy of analyzing each problem 
for its principles will in no way inter- 
fere with applications and adaptations 
For 
example, constructive problems may be 


in any realm one may choose. 


adapted to war relief purposes and 
drawing may be applied to Christmas 
Cheer in the trenches. But the aim 


will be to discuss nothing impracticable 
or educationally unsound. 
A Brigut FurTurRE 
The future of art education is wonder- 
fully bright. freedom, and 
democracy all demand a high type of 
civilization. 


Liberty, 


Standards of taste, there- 
fore, must be raised if the great goal 
Trade, 
commerce, and industry are seething 
with impatience to be up at work com- 
peting in the world markets. Their 
future depends almost solely upon art. 
Cultivation of the 


are 


we are fighting for is to be won. 


refined taste and 


training of artists and craftsmen 





the great problems which the world 
is now presenting more clearly than 
ever before. 

This work must have its beginning 
in the grades of our public schools. 
This department will set itself the task 
of searching for typical problems lead- 
ing to these great aims, and will base 
the 
lying principles upon which the super- 


its discussions on sound under- 


structure may be built. 


THe First Days oF SCHOOL 
Every supervisor is annually worried 
over what shall be given the children in 
their art work during the first days of 


school. Outlines may not be ready, 
materials may not be delivered, and 
teachers may not quite understand 


what they are to do. The following 


suggestions are offered to meet this 
emergency and for general aid. 
First. Test the children for what 


they know. Too often a_ supervisor 
or teacher takes too much for granted. 

This test will tax their memory alone. 
It may be drawing familiar forms; 
illustrating stories, experiences or scenes 
of daily life; 


understanding of order, balance, spac- 


designing to show an 
ing, etc ; modelling or cutting to indi- 


cate their knowledge of form; or 
painting to tax their color sense. 

The problems should -be simple and 
perhaps related to other fields of study. 
For example, the freehand drawing of 
a map or the sketch of a 
nature form the child’s 


knowledge of more than one subject. 


memory 
will show 
Emphasis should lie upon the re- 
membered idea to be expressed, not 
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SAMPLE TEST CARD TO SHOW WHERE 


upon drawing. A spirit of unconscious 
willingness to visually produce the idea 
should be the 


should be 


fostered. Therefore, 
the 


short, quickly given and clear, antici- 


directions to children 
pating as many questions as possible. 
the 
They are the sign post for further 


Second. Carefully preserve les- 
sons. 
the guide for the 
They are the test for the 
The teacher, the 
director 
the 


of these first few days trials to note 


progress. They are 
year’s work. 
new term’s success. 

the 


survey of 


supervisor, and should 


make a careful results 
(a) gifted or talented individuals who 
have memory and imagination and who 
should be constantly guided and cared 
for; (b) failures to understand or re- 
member what it might be fair to expect 
of the children; (c) what the greatest 


need in art understanding and _ ex- 


pression appears to be for the new year. 


TypicaAL Test PROBLEMS 


Grade 7 A notebook or folio cover suitable 
for 8x10 paper, vertical. Title and date 
only. Test children on 1) arrangement, 


(2) spacing, and (3) relation of letters to size 


and shape of surface. 





CLASSES STAND AT BEGINNING OF 


YEAR 


Grade 5 \ group of three different vege- 
for (1 


grouping, (3 


tables. Test characteristic shapes, 
spacing on sheet 


Grade 3—lllustration of a scene in a second 


Limit to three figures 
Test for (1 


3 knowledge of incident expressed 


grade story. two or 


or animals only single thought, 


2) action, 


Third. 
intre ducing art 


Follow up the findings by 
will 
the 


early grades especially, it is a variety 


education which 


build upon what they know. In 
than technical 


of experiences rather 


proficiency which should be sought, 
a brief or 
the 


year's 


with a more prolonged drill 


upon fundamentals planned for 
that 
upon the grade of the pupil. 

Fourth. Finally 


future time, after at 


work depending entirely 


introduce at some 
least a few weeks 
of intermediate study, approximately 
the their 
failures have been corrected and their 


same tests to see wherein 
understanding increased. 

I venture to say that many an out- 
line would be materially changed 
through just such a worry-saving series 
of first 


has been filed in the pupil’s brain. 


day tests to find out what 
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“LOVE IS PATIENT AND KIND. « * * SHE IS FULL OF HOPE, FULL OF PATIENT ENDURANCE.” 


Caritas, by Albert Thayer, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
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In response to many requests we have published the first sixteen plates of Miss 
Sellner’s Historical Costumes in two packets of eight plates each, 

Set one, 8 plates from the Egyptian to the 13th Century. 

Set two, 8 plates from the 14th to latter half of the 16th Century. 


Printed on cards, size 7 x 10 inches. 





Price per set of eight, 25 cents. 
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Costume Design 
ANNA L. COBB 


Ste campaign for the conservation 
of clothing material has led to 
the 
some frivolous things. 


some saving. It has also led to 
elimination of 
Much remains, however, that the people 
producers and consumers together 
must be educated away from before the 
economic alliance of simplicity and 
beauty in 
effected. 


duty of every art teacher to spread 


Dress can be permanently 
Obviously it is the bounden 
and speed the necessary propaganda 
to excite interest in this education and 
it is fortunate for us, as teachers, 
that our patriotic principles coincide 
so happily with art principles. We will 
find the task easier and pleasanter now 
than at any other time in our history. 
the 


may be 


“Down with tyranny of un- 


necessary things” an essential 
slogan to open and pave the way for 
“Simplicity Dress” 


although actually, the two mean one 


and Beauty in 


and the same thing. The destructive 
intention of the first, however, should 
be closely followed by the more con- 
structive purpose of the second. One 
slogan must supplement the other if 
together they are to produce the desired 
result. 

In all of our relationships to life we 
and wise to 


are finding it necessary 


reconstruct our ideas—to reach down 
to fundamentals 


as it 


to dig to rock bottom, 


were. Social, economic, and 
has seen the 


The 


mentals”’ of life are being analyzed anew 


political “big business” 


need of readjustments. “ele- 

in the hope of finding sounder bases 

for a more secure civilization. 
Conviction as to the need of new ad- 


justments grows stronger daily—new 
departments of life are being absorbed 
each day, and acceptance of the present 
revolution in ideas and modes grows 
daily more and more a matter of course. 


With the 


from all sources during these strenuous 


lessons forced upon us 
times, much energy and time will be 


saved if we accept without argument 
the “fact of fundamentals”’ and place 
our teaching methods for the coming 
year upon a rock-bottom basis. 

In costume design we have an extra 
different 


from those involved in other decorative 


and proposition to consider 


The human figure is standardized 
“still” 


any of its 


arts. 
to a certain extent but it is not 
like 


neither is it molded 


neighbors. It should be, like sculpture, 
considered all around, with additional 
study of it in movement. Except 
within the studio the human figure has 
not in modern times been looked upon 


as an object of beauty in itself. Cer- 


tainly modern clothing has not ex- 
ploited it as such. Dress has done 
much to destroy it instead. Neither 


have schools fostered sound aesthetic 


ideas concerning it. Much gymnasium 
work has been provided for our boys and 
girls, but very little if any instruction 
is given in rhythm as a quality in poise 
and walk. 
we find dancing, but in few places do 


In all parts of the country 


we find charm in the everyday postures 
and movements of the body when doing 
Until the 
people of our country are taught to 


everyday things. young 
think of and use their bodies as per- 
fectly co-ordinating rhythmical objects 
of beauty, there will be smal] chance 
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PLATE I. The Human Figure is about eight times its own head-length, not counting the hair 
Distance between finger-tips, with arms outstretched, 
is equal to the height. In the ske tch, the head-lengths are numbered from the ground up, because 
that is the way we grow. Eight inches is a good proportion to work with, because then each 


on the skull, which brings it nearer 74. 


head-length can be 1 inch, the shoulder line 


114 inches all the way across. 
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of correcting their tendency to clothe 
themselves as if they were poster dum- 
mies. Military training will domuch to 
and rhythmic 
that is 
fectly consistent with muscular strength 


teach our boys correct 
movement of their bodies per- 
and swiftness of action. Girls will need 
instruction and practice of some sort to 
the that 


training has secured for boys. 


reach same result military 

Most of the figure sketching in high 
schools is done for the study of human 
proportions and action. The applica- 
tion of the knowledge of these facts may 
be many and varied. As a beginning 
Designing, figure 
The 


idea of a well articulated figure properly 


towards Costume 


sketching is an excellent first step. 


balanced for rigidity or movement and 
capable of easy or dynamic movement 
which may be governed by rhythm can 
means of action 


easily be taught by 


sketches, when they are made from a 
model which is posed with precisely 
these purposes in mind. Good photo- 
graphs or casts of the Venus of Melos 
Victory of 


ferably casts, would aid in showing 


or the Samothrace, pre- 
poise of the figure upon which grace 
This 


for depending or 


of line in drapery is dependent. 
matter of support 
spreading areas which establishes pro- 
portions in a garment is very important. 
Proportion and line rhythm—two of the 
dominant never-to-be-lost-sight-of prin- 
ciples in dress designing—may be sug- 
gestively and at the same time emphati- 
cally taught during figure sketch classes, 
providing the sketches are criticized 
from these points of view. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
article were planned and made by Miss 
Eudora Sellner and will prove admirable 
bases upon which to build up a human 
figure of Other 


correct proportions. 





equally valuable illustrations will ac- 


company succeeding articles. Experi- 
ments made by the writer have proven 
the value of actual copies of these plates 
being made by students. Even mature 
students will fail to memorize the facts 
given by these plates in a casual or even 
attentive survey of them. A _ positive 
and lasting memory of them is neces- 
sary if consciously or otherwise they 
are to form working bases. A copy is 
recommended for reference until mea- 
surements and relationships are 
fixed. A 
the 


impossible to be obtained by high school 


per- 


manently true anatomical 


knowledge of human figure is 


pupils. The facts given on these plates, 
supplemented by good photographs or 
good plates produced by the best fashion 
illustrators whose work appears in the 
first class magazines devoted to dress, 
and the best sketches produced by the 
students themselves, will provide an 
adequate foundation which to 
build up a 


upon 
very creditable course in 
costume design. Photographs of beau- 
tifully gowned women are frequently 


reproduced in pictorial supplements 


of newspapers and in magazines. These 
should be carefully studied and selec- 
tions made from them as illustrations 
of fine poise, pose, and proportions. 
The 


by well 


successful illustrations of stories 


known artists may also be 
studied advantageously and, of course, 
examples of the best aspect of each 
historical period in the evolution of 
dress is riecessary. 

All this illustrative material should 
be considered in direct relationship to 
the suitability to a living human figure, 
with possibilities in it of the compelling 
charm that lies in the utilization of its 
inherent qualities of balance, rhythm, 
and harmony. 
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PLATE 2. This shows a table for approximate average proportions. Draw the 18 year figure 
first (representing a full-grown person), then, some distance over, on the same ground-line, 
draw the 2 year old, five times its own head-length, with a smaller head than the 18 year old. 
Drawing the full-grown figure 8 inches, the small one would be 31% inches, divided into 5 parts 
of 54” each. Connect the heads with a dotted line. Divide the ground-line between the two 
figures in half, and there erect a line. The intersection at the dotted line will give the height of 
the 10 year old. Half way between 10 and 18 will be the 14 year old, and so on. By connecting 
all needed points on the large and on the small figures, the intersections on the uprights will give 
them for those figures. Dividing the middle figures into head-lengths was done afterward, to 
show how many of its head-lengths actually were contained in each figure. 
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Elements of Beauty in Printing 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of The Cleveland Sc hool oO} Art 


Prpearngserngiy printing for 
4 forty-six years,—that had been 
his record. He was complacent about 
it. ‘*Never idle a day; never lost a 
customer through bad work or wrong 
price,’ he told me. 

Some of his help had been attending 
the North End 
Boston, and, to 


show his paternal interest in 


a series of lectures at 
School of Printing, 
every- 
thing that gave promise of promoting 
his craft, he had condescended to appear 
at the last 
fessed that he had not found the lecture 


lecture. It must be con- 


of absorbing interest—he had dozed 
through most of it; but now that 
opportunity for free discussion had 


arrived, he was alert. 
“Mr. Bailey, what do you consider 

the most valuable asset of the ambitious 

printer?” he inquired. 
“The annointed eye,” was 


my an- 


swer. ‘I quote the phrase from Lowell. 
It occurs in an early poem of his called 
The Street: 

like shadows, crowds on 


They pass me by 


ere wads, 


Dim ghosts of men that hover to and fro, 
Hugging thin bodies round them like thin 
shrouds 
Wherein their souls were buried long ago. 
* * 7 7 * * 


\las, poor fools, the annointed eye can trace 
A dead soul’s epitaph in every face. 

By ‘the annointed eye’ is meant the 
that 
Lowell borrowed the idea from the book 
of Revelation: 


eye has been prepared to see. 


I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
fire, that thou mayest be rich; 


and 





annoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that thou 
mayest see 

George Eliot had the same invaluable 
into the 
mouth of Stradivarius the words: 


asset in mind when she put 


But God be praised, 
Antonio Stradivarius has an eye 
That winces at false work and loves the true 


The seeing eye, the eye informed and 


made sensitive through discipline, that 
is the printer’s most valuable asset.” 
honest 


‘I would say industry,” 


replied the honest and _ industrious 
printer. 
And the incident was closed. But 


the subject is still before u:, and for 


our present purpose it may be re- 


stated as follows: How may the young 
printer be led to acquire an eye for 
beauty in printing? 

The answer may be given concisely 
the 


study of examples of good printing for 


in a single sentence: Through 
the purpose of discovering the elements 
and principles of beauty. Only through 
the 


in accordance with those principles can 


re-combination of those elements 
we be assured that examples of good 
printing will become perennial. 

In this series of articles the Elements 
of Beauty will be considered in a teach- 
able order. The reader may get some- 
thing of value from the reading; but 
he who would get the best the articles 
can yield must do more than read. He 
must make a set of illustrative sheets 
of his own, by collecting examples of 
the various elements, illustrating the 
principles, and actually working out 
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STATUE PRESENTED TO THE SCHOOL BY 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
PEBRUARY 23, MCMXVII! 
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PLATE I. 
art in relation to printing 
are recommended. 


The first of a series of illustrative sheets to be made by the serious students of 


Sheets of cardboard of 10" x 14”, of oak tag or war-gray cover stock 
Margins 54" top and sides, and 34” below. 
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The eye can 


the suggested problems.* 


be made sensitive only through dis- 
cipline. You cannot read your eye into 
a keen perception of proportion, balance, 
and harmony of color; you must drill it 
This 


series will furnish directions for the drill. 


by means ef gymnastic exercises. 


The first element of beauty in printing 
is Proportion. 

Proportion presupposes a standard. 
You test a squarish rectangle by means 
of a square, and a roundish figure by 
Printers 
The 


standard with which all rectangles may 


means of a_ perfect circle. 


deal almost entirely with oblongs. 


be compared is the Golden Oblong, an 
oblong in which the long and_ short 
sides bear a certain definite geometric 
relation to one another. 

That relation may be stated alge- 
braically as A (the short side) is to B 
(the long side) as B is to A + B. 
Plate I. 
stated mathematically as follows: 

5 :8.1 ::8.1 : 13.1 
In a true ration the product of the 


See 


For convenience, it may be 


means is equal to the product of the 
extremes. In this case 5 x 13.1=65.50: 
8.1 x 8.1=65.61. The 
therefore, only approximately correct. 


and ratio is, 
But it is sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. 

The Golden Oblong has about the 
proportion of a rectangle whose short 
side corresponds in length with one 
edge of a cube, and whose long side is 
equal to the solid diagonal of that cube 
(see 2, Plate 1). 

If a line be divided as shown in Fig. 
3, Plate I, 
relation to each other of 5: 8.1, 


into two parts bearing the 
it will 
be seen that the division corresponds 
with Mucha’s ‘More than 
and less than two-thirds,” 


one-half 
sometimes 


called the Greek division, or the Rhyth- 
mic Halving, of the line. 

The importance of the Golden Oblong 
as a standard will begin to appear 
through an experiment. 

Take a sheet of paper and draw upon 
it a right angle, parallel with two of 
its sides, as in Plate II. Fit 


right angle an ordinary business card, 


into this 
a post card, a magazine, etc., and draw 
the lines necessary to indicate the shape 
of each. Add the shapes of pages of 
various books and pamphlets. 

Now draw accurately a Golden Ob- 
long, as shown in the diagram. Draw 
the diagonal, AB and extend it to C 
that the proportions of all the rectangles 
may be compared with the proportion 
of the Golden Oblong. 

As the diagram shows, some of the 
shapes are relatively narrower and some 
relatively wider, but the variations are 
surprisingly slight. In many cases 
there is a reason for these variations, as 
we shall see later. The important fact to 
grasp now is the general approximation 
in proportion in the standard forms of 
printing to that of the Golden Oblong. 

Here are three other things to do: 
(1) Cut 

5x 8,') inches; 


from cardboard a golden oblong 


draw one of its diagonals. 

Keep this card in sight and use it in testing 

other rectangles until its proportions are 
fixed in mind. 

(2) Practise the use of the diagonal as a test 
of proportions All rectangles of whatever 
size having the same angle of diagonal have 
the same proportions. 

(3) Collect examples of fine printing which 
approximate in proportion the Golden 

See Plate I. p 


In the practice of printing, if the 


Oblong. 


proper proportion for a business card, 
ticket, circular, or leaflet, comes up for 
rule is, when in 


discussion, a good 


doubt, use the Golden Oblong. 


*T shall assume that the sheets are of uniform size 10 x 14 inches, short edge at the top, and carefully laid out with 


margins as indicated in Plate I 


I use oak tag as the material and draw in lead pencil, with clipped illustrative m 
mounted upon the same sheet or upon other sheets of the same size 


iterial 
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z.. Some of the common forms in Printing 
in relation to the GoldenOblong — * J 
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PLATE II. The second of a series of sheets illustrating elements of beauty in printing. This 


sheet shows not only the proportions of the golden oblong in relation to common forms, but the 
use of diagonal in determining relative proportions 
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Editorial Outlook 


HE contribution of artists and 
teachers of art towards winning 
the war is beyond calculation. It can- 


not be reckoned in any terms that spell 
statistics. This is due to the impossi- 
the and 


variety of points of contact that exist 


bility of counting number 
between artists and the people, to the 
difficulty of balancing in any known 
scale the measure of response made to 
the weight of appeal that goes into the 
posters, cartoons, and illustrations that 
are designed to quicken patriotic emo- 


tions and actions, and to the diversity 


of kinds of practical service about which 
silence is necessary and which needs the 
special knowledge, ingenuity, and skill 
which are peculiarly the gifts of artists. 

America was hardly aware of its 
the 
democracy before the importance and 


artists’ contribution to cause of 
immensity of it produced a profound 
impression. This was increased as the 
bulk of 
progress in quality and advance in 
standards. 


production was paced by 
Future expositions of war 
posters and cartoons will undoubtedly 
show America ranking as a first class 
power in the world of art. 

Having witnessed the splendid show- 
ing made by artists as a response to 
our country’s immediate need for 
those of service and 
more than 
convinced that artists and art teachers 
will again enthusiastically and efficiently 
mobilize to start and maintain the 


those of industry 


weapons of war 


of sacrifice—we are ever 


weapons of peace 
and trade. 

Their later contribution will be no 
less valuable than their first 
the better 


because 
and 


need of it is known 


because it can be easily computed in 
In addi- 


tion to its patriotic significance, this 


terms that do spell statistics. 


second mobilization which will be for 
the purpose of incorporating art as a 
quality into the products and posses- 
sions of our people will mean putting 
into action the finest forces of human 
kind for the perfection as well as the 
progress of humanity. This idea is so 
absolutely in harmony with the ideals 
which we are fighting to reach and hold 
that it does not require endorsement 
It does, however, require 
the 
kind by all who desire to have the 


of any kind. 
consideration of most profound 
privilege of enlisting in this particular 
service to our nation. 

If efficiency in the production and 
teaching of art is to mean, as we hope 
it will, efficiency for both perfection 
and progress, there are many aspects 
of the hand that 
honest investigation and 
tification 


work in demand 


honest rec- 


before we may righteously 
call our organization for service com- 
plete and satisfactory in every respect. 

It may be unfortunate but it is 
nevertheless imperative that all worth- 
while plans for future effort after the 
war must be conditioned to a certain 
extent by our experiences before and 
It will, therefore, be 
necessary to analyze, sort, label, and 
file these experiences. Then it will be 
wise to reject, consciously and heroi- 
cally, all habits of thought and action 
that 


conditioned experiences and that have 


during the war. 


have been engendered by ill- 
prevented initiative and at the same 
time impeded effective co-operation. 
The next step should be taken towards 
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DESIGN adapted in three values from those of North American Indians by Ada B. Beckwith, 
Assistant Supervisor of Applied Art, in Cleveland, Ohio. The two drawings in the lower corners 
represent Zuni effigies. Interpretations of Nature’s forms and forces by abstract symbols dis- 
tinguishes most primitive art and many methods of restoring the charm of these early vigorous 
types to our modern American interpretations of Nature are being devised. Study of these and 
similar examples should infuse into our Art of the future qualities that are really characteristic 
of American life and not those that are merely imitations of old and decadent civilizations. 
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an earnest organized endeavor to re- 


adjust our old experiences in order to 
satisfactorily meet the stimulus of new 
And 


They will continue to arise. 


have arisen. 
We must 
understanding 


issues. issues 


new 


meet them with and 
preparation so that there may be no 
confusions of issues or of plans. 


We 


clearly and keep them distinct from 


must define principles more 


processes (they are too mixed) and 
processes must be organized with more 
scientific precision than hitherto. Sci- 
entific procedure must take the place 
of haphazard experimentation if re- 
sults are to be standardized—and they 
should be standardized as to quality 
at least. Above all things standards 


should be raised and raised progres- 
sively if we are to achieve anything 
worth while in manufactures and mer- 
chandising, or if we are to compete 
successfully with the trained talent of 
either our present allies or antagonists. 
Sentimentality has unhappily too often 
cheapened the work of many teachers in 
the past. The only substitute for this in- 
jurious trait is knowledge of facts, of 
principles, and of processes used with 
considerable 


commonsense plus a 


goodly portion of aesthetic sensibility. 


This suggested substitute for sen- 
timentality will also prove a safe and 
sane basis upon which to build and 


sustain any system of art education. 
During the past dozen years we have 
seen many changes of fashion in design. 
Nearly all of 
outright from other times and civili- 
and distorted into “adapta- 
that hinted at the 
of the civilizations they survived. 


them were borrowed 
zations 
decadence 


The 


tions” 


41 


stimulus of novelty with guess work 
only as to principles marked many of 
them in transit. 

American Art, as an expression of 
American experience and _ spirit, has 
during its infancy endured the cast off 
or secondhand swaddling clothes of 
nations. It 
healthy 


homemade clothes of its 


many is time it was per- 


mitted a growth garbed in 


own cultiva- 


tion from its own raw materials. As 
an art it will at least possess the virtue 
of consistency and more than likely, 
the added virtue of excellence. 
During the next few years the prob- 
the merit of 
It is the 


development of art education so as to 


lem before us 


possesses 


being perfectly obvious. 
adequately meet the needs of successful 
Industry organized to “im- 

life that 
leave it richer, lovelier, and nobler for 


industry. 


press upon something will 


its pressure.”’ These needs of industry 
will include the producing and consum- 
ing interests of the homes and com- 
The 


problem is too tangible to be met by 


munities that make up the nation. 


anything but profound knowledge, 
sound principles, and sane methods. 
How many artists and teachers of art 
are prepared? 

The trend of art education is coerced 
the 
An 


imitative art means teachers of feeble- 


whether consciously or not by 


teachers in whose hands it is. 


ness guide it—an original art means 


teachers of power control it. Power 
is not “ padding”’; it is not “‘adapting”’ 
it 7s control. 

the right to 


Its rights are in the hands 


America has earned 
originality. 


of her teachers. 
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rs 


Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We t 


we lcome no 


only illustrated accounts of s 


wccesstul lessons for this De partment es per 


ially 


from Grade Teache rs, but re quests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticon 


The text in this department is arranged to present the problems sequentially, beginning with the 


high school and contin uind down through the grades 


DURING 
of Volume 


the ten months of publication 
XVIII of the ARTS 


MAGAZINE, many of the pages that are planned 


SCHOOL 


by the authors of various articles to demon- 
strate their principles or to verify their argu- 
ments, may wisely be used as Alphabeticon 
material by teachers throughout the country 
For example, the plates used by Mr. Lemos to 
illustrate his series on design and its applica- 
tion to industrial productions will serve ad- 
mirably as suggestive material to establish 


standards of quality in American manufactures 
and to stimulate students to the achievement 


of excellence in pattern, construction, and 
craftsmanship. In like manner the plates 
accompanying articles on costume by Miss 


Cobb will aid teachers generally to organize 
their ideas and ideals of dress upon sound and 
sane bases so that they may be able to plan 
and develop courses of dress designing in their 
classes that will be suited to the needs of their 
The 
articles on printing by Mr. Bailey, those on 
manual art by Mr. Worst, and those that will 


respective schools and communities. 


be contributed by other well known writers 
during the year will all include full. page 
illustrations that will also prove valuable as 
material. 

THE FRONTISPIECE reproduced from a 
photograph of the entrance to the Administra- 


Alphabeticon reference 


tion Building of Oberlin College, Ohio, shows 
a fine example of one of the dignified and 
beautiful styles in doors with their approaches 
that 
designing for our colleges and government 
The details of this particular 
entrance are exquisite in pattern and in delicate 
the the whole 
the building itself. The 
bricked approach, the panelled and ,studded 


and supports American architects are 


buildings. 
subordination to design of 
entrance and of 
door, the framework, cornice, and grill, serve 
as excellent examples of decorative design, 
and the scheme as a whole exemplifies mastery 
of construction and decorative art principles 


Pride in the possession of beautiful buildings 
that 


symbolize the finest activities of our 





EDITOR. 


democratic life should be encouraged by study 
of the best that our American architects are 
producing as well as study of the best by older 


masters of the art of building 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN DESIGNS 


furnish vigorous stimulation to strong and 
effective pattern making in the estimation of 
Miss Ada B. Beckwith, Assistant Supervisor 
of Applied Art in Cleveland, Ohio. The in- 
tensive Americanization scheme that is being 
urged and used throughout our country finds 
responsive co-operation on the part of many 
teachers of art. This past summer Miss Beck- 
with carried the idea into one of the strongholds 
life. In 


Pennsylvania, 


of American her classes in Design 


at Sylvania, where she was 


associated with Mrs. Grace Rhodes Dean in a 


summer school of Painting and Design, she 
used the type of design adapted from North 
American Indian motifs shown on page 40 
to stimulate energetic and fine interpretation 
by her pupils of the motifs supplied by Nature 
to one of the garden places of America \ 
page of adaptation of primitive design col- 
lected from various sections of both American 
Miss Beckwith 


duced in succeeding numbers of the MAGAZINE 

CEMENT AND CONCRETE as a medium 
in school handicrafts is becoming more and 
With the increased 
architectural 


continents by will be repro- 


more an important factor. 


use of cement in construction, 
its adaptation to surface enrichment is ad- 


a kiln 


for firing, cement is proving a boon, for pottery 


vancing. To schools unable to afford 
with permanent color-effects is possible without 
any firing. 

CERAMIC ART is experiencing a renewal 
of understanding and appreciation these days 
especially in its relationship to the other arts. 
Artists, 


are using ceramics as well as unfired concrete 


architects, and landscape engineers 


more and more to enrich their own particular 
art after the manner of the artist-artisans of 
the 
application of design principles as taught by 


former days. Evidence of successful 














PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 39 38 DESIGNS IN CEMENT AND CONCRETE 































THESE TILES, vases, candle-sticks, and window boxes are examples of fine decorative art 


expressed in terms of concrete and cement. To schools unable to have a kiln, pottery of cement 
with permanent color-effects is possible. The objects of beauty here shown are the work of 
California students who worked under the direction of Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University. 
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Pedro J. Lemos is shown on page 43. These 
tiles, vases, candle-sticks, and window boxes 
produced by his pupils are examples of fine 
decorative art expressed in terms of cement 
and concrete that satisfy from both practical 
and aesthetic viewpoints. Several sections 
of America are pottery centers; and for the 
benefit of our output of this needed and desired 
product of clay and kiln, as well as of the 
unfired product in cement, there cannot be 
too extensive nor too intensive an interest 
in the quality of design that also goes into 
its production. 

NATURE MOTIFS. Nature is a constant 
provider; and while fashions in _ pattern- 
making may change according to the whim 
or mood of peoples as rapidly as fashions in 
furnishings, Nature remains steady in sup- 
plying motifs for the designer's use. The 
seasons attend to the matter of variety within 
the abundance provided, and so man should 
never be victimized or bored by monotony. 
If our patterns become uninteresting through 
lack of variation, it is because we are not 
among those ‘“‘who have eyes to see.”’ Miss 
Floy K. Hanson told us in the May number 
that “‘The choice of a motif is the first indica- 
tion of the artist vision,’’ and also that in 
America “a vast wealth of unexplored ma- 
terial within hand’s reach is waiting to be 
discovered and used.”’ At this season when 
Nature is providing within her seed pods and 
grasses the beginning of another year’s blos- 
soming and fruitage, the wise teacher should 
seek to provide the beginnings out of which 
will grow the fruit of the year’s labor in 
Design. The Blue Print reproduced on the 
page opposite shows an old but often forgotten 
method of registering and saving some of the 
finest manifestations of Nature’s activity. The 
upper half of the page shows a collection of 
grasses arranged for record by the blue printing 
process. A quantity of material of this sort 
in any classroom would provide stimulating 
motifs for pattern invention that would 
interest pupils indefinitely. 

SURFACE PATTERNS shown on page 
17 were designed freehand in ink on white 
paper by pupils of Miss Jean Corser at the 
High School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fruits and seed pods are suggested by the 
type of pattern achieved, and textiles are 
suggested as a satisfactory permanent use 
forthem. Manufacturers deplore the poverty 
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PLANT LIFE 10 PRESSED FLOWER MOTIFS 





AT THE TOP are shown pressed flower motifs arranged for recording by the blue print method. 
At the bottom are shown finished blue prints of such Nature material. 
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but if a diligent 


and unprejudiced search were made in the 


of American-made designs; 


art classes of many of our American high 
schools for good patterns that would repro- 
duce well in silk and cotton, there would be 
less cause for criticism of our commercial 
products, as well as less cause for regretting 
our so-called poverty of invention in decorative 
art : 

SQUARED UP SNOW-DROPS AND 
SEED PODS 
successful experiment in 


M. A. Yeich, of 


patterns can be used in cross stitch or running 


are shown on page 49 as a 
Miss 


These border 


design by 
Loraine, Pa. 
stitch embroidery or may be found usable 
in the boys’ manual arts department where 
trays or boxes are decorated with low relief 
Modifications of these 
fit oblongs or 


carving. designs to 


squares will show a diversity 
in design that should prove interesting 

WOVEN TEXTILES that the 
of the ‘‘Home 


Mountaineers are 


are result 


Industries”’ of the Kentucky 
reproduced on this page. 
These examples supplement those shown and 
explained in the June number of this Mac- 
AZINE. 

FIELD FLOWERS AND SEED PODS 
may be interpreted in various mediums and 
by different The 
method 


processes simple line 


and color wash 


Williams, 


England, is reproduced on page 


drawing used by 


R. James Instructor in Design, 
Worcester, 
51, and is a familiar method to many design 


teachers in America. 


PLANT ANALYSIS as page 


50 is an excellent example of the way many 


show hn on 


teachers prepare their pupils for design. A 
thorough knowledge of the forms and colors 
of Nature in this provides facts upon 
which to base creative effort. 


way 


These studies 


were made under the direction of Rachel 
Skinner, Supervisor of Art, Champagne, 
Illinois. The Persimmon Plant, reproduced 


from a drawing by Mr. Ellsworth Woodward 
on page 48, shows the fine possibilities within 
this plant when rightly interpreted into terms 
The 
vigor of 


of design. motif boldness 


suggests a 


and treatment that is particularly 


suited to certain types of textiles. 

WINDOW DECORATION is 
worth-while field 
the application of constructive and decorative 
art principles. Our 


proving a 


within which to exploit 


towns and cities can 
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BEDQUILT PATTERNS MADE IN KENTUCKY 





SURFACE PATTERNS 36 3 DESIGNS FOR TEXTILES 
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PATTERNS as designed freehand in ink on white paper by the pupils of Miss Jean Corser at the 
High School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Persimmon 











A DRAWING BY ELLSWORTH WOODWARD 


arouse no proper pride for their orderliness 
and beauty, until citizens realize their responsi- 
bility as individuals and corporations towards 


bettering conditions as they exist today, 


principally in the small towns throughout the 
teach order and 


country. An attempt to 


beauty -in shop windows was studied and 
the high 


pupils of Johnstown, Pa., as 


school 

the 
This 
Miss 
Instructor, 


solved rather effectively by 
shown by 
photographs reproduced on page 53 
the direction of 
Freeland, Art 
who contributed the following: 
rhe social and 


throug! 


work was done under 


Eleanor Margaret 


economic conditions of the pre 


sent 


time are necessity, industrial and vocational in 


spirit, but if we cultivate the mmercial view only, we 


shall become grossly materialisti 


Perhaps no one feels 


this so keenly as the Art Teacher. We stand at the 
parting of the ways. “To be or not to be” looms 
dimly on the wall rhe old-time art teacher who painted 


posies"’ for the posies’ sake, who had little or no training 


along practical lines cannot be considered in the 


school 


we must remember to coordinat« 


pro- 


gressive ut in our endeavor to answer the call 


art With material need 
Perhaps a little experiment that had this phase in mind 


may be of interest lo the best of our knowledge it 


has never been tried before in public schools 


In our large cities, window decorations are generally 


a source of beauty and an inspiration to buy But in 


many smaller towns and cities we see every law of art 


flouted or ignored If art is 
then 


hard to 


‘anything done in the best 


possible way why not try window decoration? 


It was not secure the consent of merchants 


hey 


tising In a 


could see an excellent opportunity for adver- 


“window week,’’ as well as responding to the 


appeal ot public spiritedness 


We attempted to use twelve windows only, and 


delegated four pupils to the planning and decoration of 


each window Various stores were represented, although 


selling furniture and 


preference 


was stores 


given to 
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women's apparel, possibly because the two kinds selected 


belonged to the costume design and interior decoration 


] 
cl 


From various sources, ideas were gleaned,—bits of 


advertising, clever show cards, and leading fashion and 


furniture magazines, etc., providing suggestive material 


as they do in other forms of commercial art rhe same 


rules of art hold good in window decoration as in costume 
design, posters, or interior decoration 


After 


been made, the pupils made visits to the stores, and here 


a few preliminary sketches of the windows had 


Was where the first real conflict took place—the conflict 


ideal 


and how cleverly this adjustment was made by the young 


between the real and the But to see how bravely 


students Was worth the cost of the experiment How to 


replace a certain dreamed-of center of interest for some- 
thing the merchant had on hand, how to adjust approved 
color schemes to materials in stock, would often take 


much thought as well as tact 


After the students had a thorough knowledge of just 


what they were going to put into their window, they were 


excused from a last session of school and all started the 


work at the same time 


The newspapers had been busy announcing “window 


week iS a Just compensation to the merchants for the 
ise of their windows After several hours of work the 


large sheets of canvas were dropped from the windows 


The experiment had proved i success, for in the estima 
on of all pedestrians the display far surpassed many 
windows exhibited by regular window decorators of 


long experience 
Asicle 
1 dec 


from the excellent training derived from putting 


orative picture into tangible reality, another un- 


isual feature Was deve oped, and who can say just where 
the idea may end? In the final review when the pupils 
their experiences, one young girl said 


were giving 
] 
I 


I will always know now just how to go ab« furnish 


ut to 


1 dining room Others told of a better knowledge of 


how to plana shopping expedition and we thought What 
1 wonderful economic proble m might be solved san 
shopping, the hours of aimless looking, the fatigue, the 
tired clerk, the too often unfortunate purchase ill 


might be avoided by a systematic planning and artisti 


knowledge of just what should be purchased 


then a wider field of action stretched away before the 


imagination of the art teacher—she could see happy 


classes Of Window decorators, a new vocation for Women 


is Well as men, and vocational training not divor: 


the aesthetic in art 

SILHOUETTES OF FIELD FLOWERS 
made by brush and ink strengthens the feeling 
for plant structure and growth that should be 
encouraged at a very early age. Those re- 
produced on page 55 are the work of Eighth 
Grade children in Minneapolis, Minn., where 
Miss M. 


courses, 


Emma Roberts supervises the art 
The Beet Silhouettes shown on page 
14 are the work of Second Grade children in 


the schools of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

PAPER CUT POSTERS that 
cision in cutting and excellent arrangement of 
the that 
advertising is shown on 


show pre- 


successful 
Miss 


design elements means 


page 57. 











BORDERS 35 10-38-39 DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY 
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BORDER Designs derived from plant motifs by Miss M. A. Yeich, Lorane, Pennsylvania. 
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STUDIES IN 
VISOR OF 


PLANT ANALYSIS ILLUSTRATING 


ART, CHAMPAGNE, 


rHE 


Maude Waller, Supervisor of Art in the Schools 


of Everett, Washington, Is responsible for 
these excellent posters although she tells us 
a ‘‘Home Poster Contest ”’ 


a bust of Lincoln offered as a prize to the 


the work was with 
school producing the best poster that adver- 
tised something for sale. The prize was given 
by the Hanson, Bellows Publishing Co., and 
was awarded to the ‘‘Campbell Soups”’ poster. 


THE PAPER CUTTING AND TEARING 
exercises shown on page 56 were developed 
in Grades One to Three inclusive, in the St. 


Paul Public Schools under the direction of 
the Art Department. At a recent public 
meeting at the Auditorium, St. Paul, the 


Red Cross Booth was decorated with a border 


design illustrating ways of earning money 
for the Junior Red Cross. A _ grey-green 
background with black setting and white 


figures made a most effective and decorative 
booth. 
of composition in the lower grades and were 


These exercises show the possibility 


contributed by Lillian G. Swan, Director of 
Art. The PATRIOTIC POSTERS shown on 
page 59 were also sent by Miss Swan who 


writes as follows: 


ag 


METHOD USED BY MISS RACHEL 
ILLINOIS, 
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SKINNER 
DESIGN 


SUPER- 


TO PREPARE STUDENTS FOR 


In summing up powerful agencies at work for Uncle 


Sam let us not forget the poster Every act and every 


sacrifice must be preceded by the willtodo and to sacrifice 


rhe poster is no respecter of classes—it reaches and in- 


fluences every soul in the world It is never idk day 
and night your duty is ever before you. “ Enlist!’ 

Conserve!"’ “Buy Liberty Bonds!"’ “Help the Red 
Cross!’ and the credit of the great re sponse is due, to 


some extent at least, to the insistent appeal of the poster 


the 
punch” 


turning 
stuff, 
the 

thinking and originality 
the 


Here are several from the pen of Paul Hagstrom, a young 


St. Paul children are out posters by 


thousand—worth while with a 


too, 


in it Every phase of 


the 


present situation Is em- 


phasized, and sound ex- 


pressed would do credit to majority of grown-ups 


patriot of the Phalen Park School: ‘*Do Hoover's 
Eyes Have to Watch you Hooverize?"’ “For Liberty's 
Cause Don’t Let That Dollar Pause.’’ “Are You 
Afraid to Give to Let the Sammies Live?”’ 

A number of excellent slogans came from the Ericsson 


School: “Candy? No! Gum? No! Thrift Stamps? 
Yes!"’ “Quarters Go Fast, Buy Thrift Stamps, They 
Last!’’ ‘‘Hello, Mr. Citizen! Have You a War 
Garden? Does That Make You Think of That Idle 
Spot in Your Real Estate?" “Now all together, 
Save! Save! Save!"’ ‘Now all together,”’ are great 
words, these days 

Then we have “Shouting the Battle Cry of Feed 
‘Em” from the Sibley, and this far-sighed statement 


from a pupil of the Webster School: ‘ Meatless Days 
and Wheatless Days Bring Warless Days.” 
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ACROSS the Atlantic as well as on our own American soil, seed cases of common flowers are 
found which furnish good material for design motifs. Drawings in simple line and color wash 
as rendered by R. James Williams, of Worcester, England. 
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CUT PAPER PATRIOTIC POSTERS are 
possible in nearly all school grades because 
technically they are less difficult to produce 
with neatness while at the same time prin- 
ciples governing spacing, good lettering, and 
arrangement may be taught according to the 
growth of the children. The poster shown 
above was produced by the small pupils 
of Miss Martha Beeson, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and the one on page 15 by children under 
Miss Margaret Brownlee of Munhall, Pa. 


BOOKLETS FOR GARDEN NOTES as a 
class problem seems a wise correlation of 
design with other active interests of children 
Most children 
have been intensely active during the summer 


in the lower grades. school 
with gardens, great or small, that have been 
planned to aid the Government to Victory. 
Memories of their labor and its results will 
persist in the Fall clearly enough to permit 
accurate statements of them in their English 
The booklets shown on page 58 were 


classes. 





A POSTER MADE BY LOWER GRADE CHILDREN UNDER MISS MARTHA BEESON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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the result of this happy correlation on the 
part of children in elementary grades. 
PEN WIPERS 


and 


that are circular in form 


made with construction paper 


are the work of 


covers 
are shown on page 60 and 
children in the lower grades. The decorations 
were devised after seed pod suggestions and 
show merit in their design and application. 

TOY FURNITURE of cut 
paper is always a delightful problem to kinder- 
That 
shown on page 61 is the work of the very little 


and pasted 


garten and primary grade children. 
people of Grand Rapids and was produced 
under the direction of several kindergarten 
and first grade teachers in that city. 
PAPER FOLDING cutting 


many surprises and as a preparation for 


and causes 
genuinely constructed problems in the lower 
grades valuable. The 
projects shown on page 63 were worked out 
the later development of elementary 


proves most simple 
with 
manual training in mind. 











SHOW WINDOWS 








VIEWS of two of the show windows as decorated by pupils in the high schools of Johnstown, 
Pa. Work done under the direction of Miss Eleanor M. Freeland, Art Instructor 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, 


and 7 x 10, small size, to be 


filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each ecard would be 
Write 


that topic in the upper left corner 


most likely to be in demand. 


of the card, and place after it the 
that For 


LIFE 13 


index number of 


BIRD 


topie 


example, 


{In the upper right corner write the 


specific subject. For 


ROBIN 


example, 


{In the center of the top add the 


index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement, and it is 


a good Color Study. 


§At the bottom of the ecard or on 
the back write such other useful 


information as may be needed. 


{File the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 


at its head 


_ 


oS ork SW bo 


HS =I] 


40 


45 
>) Cover Design 
47 
48 
4! 
50 


—_ 


_— 





School Topics 
Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 

Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 

Fish Life 

Insect Life 

Bird Life 

Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 

Clay Work 

Paper Work 
Weaving 

Sewing 

Costume 
Embroidery 

Lace Work 

Stencil Work 
Block Printing 
Basketry 

Leather Work 
Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 
Woodwork 

Metal Work 
Machinery 
Interior Decoration 
Architecture 
Borders 

Surface Designs 
Rosettes, Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 
Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 
Holiday Projects 
Calendars 


Poster Design 
Bookplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 





Advertising 

Animal Life 
Architecture 
Basketry 

Bird Life 

Block Printing 
Bookplates 
Bookbinding 
Borders 

Calendars 

Clay Work 

Color Study 
Costume 

Cover Design 
Decorative Arrangement 
Embroidery 

Fish Life 
Geometric Drawing 
History of Art 
Holiday Projects 
Human Figure 
Illustration 

Insect Life 
Interior Decoration 
Lace Work 
Landscape 

Leather Work 
Lettering 
Machinery 

Metal Work 
Natural Forces 
Object Drawing 
Paper Work 
Photography 
Picture Study 
Plant life 

Poster Design 
Principles of Beauty 
Printing 

Rosettes and Florettes 
Sand Table Work. . 
School Topics 
Sewing 

Stencil Work 
Surface Patterns 
Symbolism 
Transportation. . . 
Weaving 
Woodwork 
Working Drawing 


13 
14 
34 
26 
13 
25 
{8 
50 
35 
15 
17 
10 
21 
16 
38 
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16 


20 


19 
30 
29 











PLANT LIFE 10 FIELD FLOWER SILHOUETTES 











SILHOUETTES made by brush and ink as made by children in the Eighth Grade, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, where Miss M. Emma Roberts is the Supervisor of Drawing. 
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Editorial News 


THE EDITORIAL OFFICE of Tut 
ScHoot ARTS MAGAZINE is located at 11441 
Juniper Road, Cleveland, Ohio, and to this 
address should be sent all articles, books for 
review, and editorial communications; all 
other mail should be sent to the Business 
Office at Worcester, Mass. This paragraph 
is made necessary by the fact that much time 


lost through the sending of mail to the 


is 
wrong office. 
CLEVELAND TEACHERS will be glad to 


learn that extra copies of the magazine may 


be obtained at Burrowes Bros. Co., Guardian 
Building, Cleveland. The placing of Tu 
ScHooL Arts MAGAZINE on the _ periodical 


counter at this popular bookstore is in response 
to the many requests which have come to us 


since the Editorial Office has been located 
Cleveland. 

THE SCHOOL ARTS FAMILY is growing 
Since the publishing of the list in the June 
number several others have written that they 
have been subscribers since the first issue 
Among them was Mr. George H. Sweet of 


Fall River, Mass., 


were saved when the 


who writes that his copies 
building was burned and 


that he still has every copy of the magazine 
in use. Mr. Sweet is the first gentlemen to 
be heard from. He writes: ‘‘Why make the 
original ScHoot Arts Family exclusively 


men who 
had the 


waiting 


feminine? there other 


since 


Surely are 
the 


its 


good fortune to have 
first We 
r from them! 

THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
ATION BOARD, New York City 
a circular last spring that seems so important 
that 
the | 


have 
be ok 


to hea 


issue are 


EXAMIN- 
published 
in full for 


we are reprinting it herewith 


venefit of our readers who teach Freehand 


Drawing. Copies of this circular can be ob- 

tained from The College Entrance Examina- 

tion Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York 
City 

Marcu 30, 1918 

7 Teachers } prepare Candidates the Examinations 

Freeha D 

In the opinion of the committee of examiners in Free- 

hand Drawing, the qua ity of the work in the examina- 

tions in this subject has, in spite of the new set of re- 

quirements adopted in 1902, shown so little improvement 


that it seems best to this committee again to call the 
ittention of teachers to these new requirements, a copy 

which is appended, and to state briefly something of 
what it understands to have been the general aims of 
the committee which drew them up 

In the opinion of the present committee of examiners, 
the general purpose of the new requirements was to 
encourage systematic training in drawing as a means of 
rescription of torn is a valuable mode of expression 
in itself, useful in connection with almost every occu- 
pation and profession, and also as an invaluable aid in 
the development of the power of observation At the 
same time the committee of revision wished to dis- 
yurage as far as possible the superficial attempts at 


yroduction Which have unfortunately been 


rtistic”’ 
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POSTERS made for the ‘‘Home Poster Contest”’ by children in the schools of Everett, Wash- 
ington, where Miss Maude Waller is Supervisor of Art. The “Campbell Soup” poster won 
first prize. 
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GARDEN OF NG 2 
NOTES nr ee NOTES 


COVERS IN CUT PAPER FOR GARDEN BOt 


ommon in preparatory school work. It felt that a 
clear distinction ought to be made between design in 
the terms of drawing or painting on a flat surface, and 


the dese ription of the aspect of objects by means ol 


drawing. The latter is a useful means of expression 
like a language ind in the teaching of drawing from this 
point of view, accuracy of obse uwion and of descrij 

should be recognized a ( mary m portance The 


principles of design, on the other hand, can be taught 
much better in connection with abstract drawing and 


painting in lines and flat tones in which representat 


s either suppressed entirely or subordinated to the air 
orderly arrangement The attempt to combine the 


two points of view the production of works that shal 





ook “‘artistic’’ has, under present conditions of pre 


paratory school teaching, usually led to results whic! 
have been unsatisfactory both from the standpoint 
design and from that of representation of form, and h 
by its superficial pretence, actually tended to degrad 
le taste and to blunt, rather than to sharpen, the 
observation of the pupils 

In the opinion of the committee of examiners, school 
courses should be so arranged that courses in design come 
in the lower grades, for children can be taught the funda- 
mental principles of order at a very early age, and they 
take readily to practice in design as well as to repre 
sentation in the abstract mode of line and flat tone 
On the other hand, the accurate description of objects 
48 existing in the round, involving an understanding of 
perspective projection, is usually too difficult for younger 
children, and this may very well be confined to the 
higher grades, perhaps to the high school. In this kind 
of drawing most valuable training in taste may at the 
same time be secured by the selection of objects to be 
drawn with regard to their quality from the point of 


view of design. There is no better way to stimulate 


one’s sense of beauty than to make accurate studies of 


KI 


ETS MADE BY LOWER GRADE CHILDREN 
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works of art or of fine natural fort Examples of the 
work of the greatest draughtsmen of the world are now 
easily accessible in the form of photographs nd these 
ight to be constantly studied and some of ther pie 
standards of performance For use of line, Egyptiar 
wall paintings, Greek case-paintings, Chinese, Japanese 
nd Persian paintings or drawings are especial to | 
recommended for expression of form by me 
shading, the figure drawings of the great masters 
Renaissance are especially instructive 
lo make the work of the higher grades more definite 
ind systematic, the committee of revision thought tl 
was better to leave out the expression of color valu 
ind particular attention is now called to the statemen 
the requirements, ““‘without attempt to represent 
color or color values’, and to the customary phrase in 
the examination questions, “without regard t yr 
alue By color value is of course meant the degree 
of lightness or darkness due tothe actual color (the lo« 
tone) of the object, as opposed to the lightness or dark 
ness due to the relative illumination of surface On 
count of the greater complexity of value relations in 
iived, as well as on account of the mparative ease 
with which a certain specious pictorial effect may be 
obtained, the attempt to express color values has, under 


preparatory school conditions, tended to induce ina 


curate and slovenly work; but it ought to be pos 
on the other hand, to give in these schools ent 
uiequate training in accurate description of the for 


simple objects in light and shade—that is, drawi 


which the attention is confined to the renderings 


relative illumination of surface 


sible 

' 
irely 
m of 


i in 


rhe examiners do not wish to prescribe any particular 


technique of shading, but they do wish to make 
what kind of dtawing is expected on the examin: 
papers They also wish to emphasize the fact 


with all consideration of color values omitted, the 





clear 
ation 
that 
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THE POSTERS reproduced here were made by children in the St. Paul, Minnesota, public 
schools and were contributed by Miss Lillian G. Swan, Director of Art. 
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pression of form by a rendering of the relative degrees 
of illumination of the different planes of modelling may 
be perfectly achieved rhe representation of the differ- 
ent degrees of shade may be abstract, in two or three 


tones, giving only the main distinctions of light and 


shade (objects seen in sunlight make especially good 


subjects for this kind of drawing on account of the 


clean-cut division between light and shade), or it may 
give complete modelling 

Aside from the question of omission of color values, 
the drawings submitted by candidates in this subject 
have revealed most serious faults. They have indicated, 
first of all, a lack of } roper training in the establishment 
of positions and measures in the laying out of the draw- 
ings; too little stress has been laid on the fundamental 
principles of perspective and not enough attention has 
been given to training in the understanding of the strue- 
ture of the objec ts drawn 

In offering these explanations of the requirements in 
Drawing, the committee 


Freehand of examiners hopes 


that the teachers of drawing in the secondary schools 
will do all that they can to co-operate with the College 
Entrance Examination Board in its attempt to raise the 


standards of attainment in this important subject 


DRAWING 
One ur 


The requirement in Drawing is based upon the statement 


of entrance requirements in this subject as contained in the 


caialoques of colleges and universities represented in the 
. ) I 


College Entrance Examination Board 
The 
directed 


should be 


accurate observation 


candidate's preparation in drawing 


toward training him in 
and in definite and truthful representation of form, with- 
out attempt to represent color or color values 

The candidate should be able to draw correctly and 
with lines of good quality simple form in correct per- 
spective in the size in which it is felt in the plane of the 
drawing, or larger or smaller. It is recommended that 
pupils should be taught to draw from the object ‘tself 
rather than from the flat 

Correctness of proportion and accuracy in the angles 
and curves and structurai relations of the parts of every 
object drawn are of the highest importance 
kK The elementary principles of perspective are to be 


learned, and the candidate should be abl 


thoroughly 
to apply them in freehand drawing from the object or 
from the imagination 

No definite prescription as to method of teaching is 
made. The examination will test the preparation of 


the candidate in the following points 


1 Ability to sketch from the object with reasonable 
correctness as to proportion, structure, and form. It 


is recommended that the subjects drawn include 


simple geometrical objeets and simple natural 


objects such as living plant forms. 
sketch 


reasonable accuracy any 


2 Ability to freehand from dictation with 


simple geometrical figure 
or combination of figures 


3. Ability to represent accurately in perspective a 
simple geometrical solid of which projection draw- 


make 


projection drawings of a simple geometrical solid of 


ings are given, and ability to consistent 


which a perspective representation is given 
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DESIGNS FOR PEN WIPERS MADE BY CHILDREN 
IN THE LOWER GRADES 
4. Ability to answer questions in regard to the principles 


involved in making these drawings 


THE NEW COVER of Tue Scuoot Arts 
MAGAZINE for Volume XVIII is the work of 
Mr. Pedro 
The design shows four supporting 


one of our Contributing Editors, 
a. Lemos. 
hands representing Drawing, Painting, De- 
signing, and Handicraft 
jects in Art Education. 


four important sub- 
Around the contents 
space he has used a typical foliage design as 
follows:—north side, the pine; south side, the 
east side, the mountain laurel; and 
the west. It 


dignified and beautiful design and we hope 


magnolia; 


redwood for seems to us a 


that our subscribers like it as well as we do. 
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THE MAKING of toy furniture from cut and pasted paper is a problem which appeals to the 
tiny children. That reproduced herewith came to us from the kindergarten teachers of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


The books he reé 
teachers of art and handicraft. 
25 Foste r Si ‘ W ore ester, Mass. 


PROBLEMS IN WOODWORK in 
bination with other materials for elementary 
Edward F. Worst, 
Supervisor of Manual Training 
and Construction Work in the Chicago Public 
Schools. It is The Bruce 


com- 


manual training is by 


Elementary 


published by 


Publishing Co. This book supplies a long 
felt need in our elementary schools. The 
traditions of manual training have been 
fastening their handicaps of routine and 


monotony upon both problems and processes 
in too many of our schools. The element of 


choice—rightly directed—has been too much 


neglected. The materials mentioned by Mr 
Worst that are 


work in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 


suited to sound construction 


represent an interesting group within which 
that 


taste may be made. 


selection will develop discriminating 


Textiles, leathers, rushes, 
and reed used in combination with wood will 
provide many problems in which monotony 
has small chance to exist. Designing for 
these problems has a broadening effect, and 
the various processes involved should develop 
skill and inventiveness that will tend to pro- 
mote the industrial and social spirit in our 
young people that advanced thinkers in the 
educational field plan to foster, so that our 
their 


the ideal democracy of the future 


share towards 
The book 
is filled with suggestions and help for teachers 
the 
manual training a vital activity in our schools, 


schools may contribute 


who are alive to necessity of making 
correlated with the live interests of children 


in their homes and communities. Industry 
in later years will have a new significance for 
them when the period of preparation has been 


satisfying and adequate. Postpaid price $1.90 


ESTABLISHING 
SCHOOLS is 
and report upon the educational systems now 


INDUSTRIAL 


not an attempt to investigate 
existing, but is planned to suggest to a State, 


City, or Community “Some concrete and 
practical methods of determining what sort 
of industrial and trade schools it needs, what 
should be taught in them, and how to select 


and prepare the instructors who are to do the 


reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 
Any book here mentioned may be purchased from The Dar is Press, 


teaching.”” The author, Harry Bradley Smith, 
Pd.M., Director of Industrial 
the New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, N. ¥ 


trade schools 


Education in 


some time working in 
that 
lined this voiume in a suggestive way 


spent 


foreign and at time out- 


“The 
present book is substantially an expansion of 


modified and enlarged by 


this outline, sub- 
sequent experience and study.’’—It 


lished by the Mifflin 


and contains also an introduction by Charles 


is pub- 
Houghton Company 
A. Prosser which is a general survey of work 
attempted by vocational schools in the past 
and an analysis of the needs of such schools 
the 
gestions for organizing and developing them 


and a recommendation of author’s sug- 
Our postpaid price 80.90 

THE DUTCH TWINS PRIMER by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, tells of the joys and troubles of 
a small Dutch boy and girl in a jolly jingly 
that carries with it much information as 
The tale as it 


way 
to their real life and doings. 
unfolds adds to the vocabulary of the small 
pupil as well as to the experiences of Kit and 
Kat. The drawings are numerous, clever, 
and truly illustrative. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company is the publisher of this attractive 
primer. Our postpaid price $0.50 

ART ALPHABETS AND LETTERING 
by J. M. Bergling is an encyclopedia of lettering 
compiled and published by the author and it 
has been planned to interest those in any pro- 
fession where either freehand or formal types 
of lettering are required. The contents include 
standard alphabets, modifications of them 
and original designs by the author and other 
artists who are engaged in poster and other 
commercial work. Our postpaid price $2.65 

ART MONOGRAMS AND LETTERING 
by the same author is for the use of engravers, 
who 

The new 


designers, and craftsmen incorporate 


lettering into their designs. ideas 
for stationery printing are suggestive of the 
steady improvement that is taking place in 
this line. Standard monograms with varia- 
tions suited to embroidery and many other 
are illustrated. Our 


applications liberally 


postpaid price $2.65 
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Kennel. Chicken Coop. 
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Draw lines ab, 


be.and bd with 
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Draw line ab with 
pencil 





C ut bars on front 














half of paper: then 
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even with roof. 
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SIMPLE PROJECTS for children in the lower grac 
of elementary manual training in mind. 
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les, worked out with the later development 
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Book Reviews Continued 

SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING is 
a textbook for young people with plans and 
suggestions for teachers, club leaders, and 
organizers 1n the great garden movement of 
America. The publishers are J. P. Lippincott 
Co. In it the author, Kary Cadmus Davis, 
Ph.D., contributes valuable material to the 
literature of gardens and provides at the same 
time helpful information and hints towards 
successful garden making that is worth the 
attention of all interested in the matter 
Beginning with a history of the movement, 
each step in the making of many kinds of 
gardens is given clearly, simply, and in se- 
quence. Plants are studied in relation to 
light and air. Fertilizing, preparation, and 
improvements of the soil, tools and their uses, 
irrigation, drainage, and the various problems 
of hot-beds and cold-frames are all considered 
in a practical way that has sound scientific 
knowledge back of it. Plants, vegetables, 
and fruit trees receive their share of attention 
and the lives of all are carefully planned for 
through the various stages of their growth 
until their products are ready for the market 
A calendar for both Northern and Southern 
States should prove helpful. The aesthetic 
aspect as well as the economic value of window 
gardens is studied and the idea of Beauty inany 
garden whether school or home is emphasized 
and illustrated. Many worth while sug- 
gestions are given as to ways of correlating 
this vital subject with other school interests 
and studies. In fact, several chapters are 
devoted to the value of this work with reference 
to club contests and other activities that 
should arouse the interest of teachers generally. 


Our postpaid price $1.35. 


THE CHILD’S FOOD GARDEN of The 
School Garden Series is published by the 
World Book Company. At all times it is 
important that children know and work with 
“It benefits the health, broad- 


ens the education, and gives valuable training 


living plants 


in industry and thrift.”’ In times of food 
emergency such as can be felt nation-wide 
when a war is in progress or when famine for 
any reason imperils a country’s health, the 
contribution of children to a community’s 
relief may, if rightly directed, be very valuable 


SCHOOL ARTS 


indeed. Before the war the garden movement 
in America had been well started and was 
going on its busy way, happily and profitably 
It should be encouraged by every possible 
means. Mr. Van Evrie Kilpatrick who is 
Principal of Carlisle School, New York City. 
and also President of the School Garden 
Association of America, seeks to obtain and 
maintain the interest of children in this 
movement by writing a concise but compre- 
hensive book for them called ‘‘A Child’s 
Food Garden, which gives simple, clearly 
stated directions for each month’s work in 
the preparation and cultivation of a worth- 
while garden. The book provides valuable 
price 


post paid 


reading for all seasons Ow 


SU 60 
PRINTING FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP 
is the title of a useful text book by Frank S 


Philadelphia 


Trades School It is a volume of some three 


Henry, Instructor in Printing, 
hundred pages, well planned, correctly written, 
and adequately illustrated, so far as the 
details ol Proof- 


reading, and Presswork are concerned No 


technical Composition, 
item has been omitted The author writes 
from experience as a printer and as a teacher 
of printing and he knows what to present and 
how to present it There are sixteen chapte rs, 
each followed by a score or more of searching 
questions \ glossary of technical terms 
used in printing is a valuable addition to the 
book The author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to several men whose names are 
well known “‘for revision of some of the text 

It is to be regretted that he did not seek 
equally high opinion on that portion dealing 
with the esthetics of printing Only in that 
field will anybody be likely to criticize seriously 
this otherwise admirable book. The volume 
itself reflects the character of the text. 

It is as excellent as a clear photograph or a 
reliable cash register. It is somewhat lacking, 
unfortunately, in that quality which gives 
distinction to all fine handicraft, namely 
tasteful design In these days tasteful de- 
sign is quite as important commercially as 
mere technical excellence, and even more 
important in the training of young printers 
In the second edition of Mr. Henry’s book 


undoubtedly every blemish will be removed 








